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Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Distributors of: 






The only metallic to have received the certified wash- 


f> ability seal of the American Institute of Laundering. . + « the only metallic yarn guaranteed by 
Ss the American Institute of Laundering to wash 
and iron at high temperatures without losing 
any of its glittering beauty. Wonderfully 
flexible. Amazingly strong! Never cuts on 
itself. It’s the miracle metallic! 


Metlon spins a better yarn ! 


METALLIC YARNS 
with MYLAR* For sparkling color beauty, use standard 


» Reg. Trademark *DuPont’s Registered T k For Its Poly Film. quality Metlon in 20 exciting colors. 




















Send 35¢ for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc- 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 BOSTON 11, MASS. 





FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mereerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 














The Last Word in Handweaving Yarns 
by 
TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“/10y 


continues to meet the demands of discriminating 
weavers, guilds, schools and shops with its col- 
lection of the most unusual in yarns. 


ae 


Write for free samples a 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Nicoll Loom 36” width 4 harness 


for wheel chair operation 
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Purrington -Lane Looms 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 
Folding Floor Loom, Jack, and Counterbalance Looms 


General Agents 


Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc. 


129 South Street Dept. A3 Boston, Massachusetts 
Openings for Additional Field Representatives Available 
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brighten your weaving with 


“THE PRECIOUS LOOK 'THAT LASTS” 


aA 


non-tarnishing metallics 





. distributed by 


HOME YARNS CO. 


Send 25c for sample 
cards and price list. 


Hand-Weaving Yarns 
62-05 30th Avenue 
Woodside 77, New York, N. Y. 


Rounding out a complete 
line of quality yarns for all 
types of looms, patterning 


and designing. 


Lamé made only by STANDARD YARN MILLS, INC., largest exclusive producer of all types of metallic yarns. 


83rd Street and Cooper Avenue, Glendale 27, Long Island, N. Y. 


* TRADE MARK 








IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


the 
METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 


Introducing to Handweavers 


IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1/64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35c for yarn samples 





THE 
NEW 
““NILUS” 





fig epee ste 


Features ahead of the 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 8 different 
kinds of looms in 7 diffevent sizes 
for every weaving purpose. 


LECLERC 


NILUS LECLERC INC 


L°ISLETVILLE QUE. 
CANADA 





warping 





Horizontal 
mill. 








Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 


We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 






Send for free litera- 


L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA ture and agent's list. 
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designed by Robert Foster, art con- 
sultant. The fabric used was designed 
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Sey, Black, 2/18 worsted for warp ; 
nylon and wool knitting yarn and 
worsted for weft, alternating in plain 
weave. Textured effect from use of 
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20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
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Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 
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UNGER Brings You The World’s Most Beautiful Yarns 


William Unger & Company offer you exclusive imported yarns 


which have been especially manufactured for them. These yarns 


are available to handweavers in an extensive range of colors. 


Cottons from Switzerland, Tweeds from France, Mohairs from 


Italy, Woolens from Belgium and many exciting yarn combinations 


enable you to design and weave exclusive and extraordinary 


materials. 


Unger yarns are available in better yarn stores throughout the country. 


Professional weavers are invited to write for wholesale prices. 


WILLIAM UNGER & CO. 230 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I, N. Y. 








Kessenich Standard Foot Loom (shown) 

Selected Wisconsin Cherry Wood 

Rising shed operates on NEEDLE BEARINGS 
Shuttle race, brake & hand release. 

Copper chain & snap for tieup. 

Folds to 18”. Available in all sizes. 

Also Table Looms (folding suitcase type) 
Available in sizes 14” & 20”, with or without stand. 


NEW! ECONOMY 20” FOOT LOOM. $69.50 
4-treadle, Chair height 


Write today for prices of «all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue 
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Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 





STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 
Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 
Rayon Supported Metallics 


Fortisan Supported Metallics 
(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


“ 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 

Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
. 


Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L . 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Herewith is a dissertation on labeling textiles in ex- 
hibitions, written by one who has wasted much time 
squinting at small numbers from outside a railing, kneel- 
ing to look at labels at floor level, or trying to read some- 
thing printed in small type placed almost at the ceiling. 
Labeling textiles adequately can add greatly to the 
pleasure, not to mention the educational value, of an 
exhibition. With the growing public interest in all kinds 
of handcraft, visitors to exhibitions want to know more 
about the craftsmen whose work is displayed. Visitors 
are interested not only in who made the textiles but also 
in how they are made, in the techniques the weavers use, 
as well as in what they are made of, the kinds of varns 
and fibers. 

Exhibitions of handwoven fabrics—or any other kind 
of fabrics—would be much more rewarding to everyone 
if the fabrics were described to the extent mentioned 
above with the information either on clearly printed 
labels or in a catalogue. Anyone interested in textiles is 
also interested in the use of different fibers, especially 
the new synthetic fibers. It is impossible to tell, just by 
looking—since all textile exhibitions have signs saying 
Please do not touch—exactly what yarns have been used. 
Instead of the label saying Mary Jones, Upholstery; have 
it read, Mary Jones, upholstery, crackle weave, warp, 
carpet warp and cotton boucle, weft, soft rug worsted 
for pattern, tabby alternates, same yarns as warp. 

Having some sort of a catalogue is very much worth 
everyone's while. If catalogues to sell or give away are 
not practicable, at least have several mimeographed 
sheets, mounted on cardboard, which visitors may use. 
Or list the entries in large type on wall posters. If the 
sponsoring organization wants to promote sales for the 
exhibitors, their addresses should be given either on the 
cards or in the catalogue. More and more visitors to 
handweaving exhibitions are interested in finding some- 
one to design textiles or to undertake commissions for 
custom fabrics. It is far easier for them to take the ad- 
dress from a catalogue than to try to find someone at the 
exhibition to give it to them. A catalogue with addresses 
always proves to be a source of future orders. 


et 

Spinning wheels are whirring all over the United 
States—more than at any time since power spinning got 
under way. Spinning is not only a pleasant activity— 
when you don’t have to provide the yarn for a large 
household—but also a way to produce unusual yarns 
which will result in unique fabrics. Virginia Parslow’s 
article on reconditioning old spinning wheels has aroused 
widespread interest. In a later issue Miss Parslow, spin- 
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ning, weaving, and dyeing expert at the Farmers’ Mu- 
seum, Cooperstown, New York, will write on learning to 
spin. We also shall have an article by Mrs. Myrtle Gillis 
of Sackets Harbor, New York, on spinning Angora 
rabbits’ hair and weaving with Angora yarn. Mrs. Gillis 
is secretary of the Empire State Angora Club and author 
of Take One Spinning Wheel. 


« 

Handweaver & Craftsman has been traveling widely 
in the last couple of years, the guest of the United States 
Information Agency in the United States exhibitions 
sent to the great trade fairs in Europe, Asia, and South 
America. American magazines, especially trade maga- 
zines, have attracted more people than almost anything 
else shown, the sponsoring agency reports. Requests also 
have come from agencies in several foreign countries for 
magazines for display and sale at various fairs and ex- 


hibitions. 


Two weavers’ guilds are proving both the value and 
availability of design resources in museums, a practice 
other guilds may find it profitable to follow. The Phila- 
delphia Guild of Handweavers now sponsored by the 
University Museum, presented its third exhibition in 
May, composed of textiles showing the imaginative ap- 
plication of ideas derived from the Mesopotamian Gallery 
and the Museum’s collection of musical instruments. The 
New York Guild of Handweavers, after a year’s explora- 
tion of the Cooper Union Museum of the Arts of Dec- 
oration, exhibited a wide variety of fabrics which were 
gratifying to the Museum and aroused interest not only 
among handweavers but also in the textile trade. The 
weavers’ guild show (closed in June) opened at the same 
time as “Design by the Yard,” the most comprehensive 
exhibition of printed textiles ever shown in New York, 
which is still on display. More about both Guild exhi- 


bitions in the Fall issue. 
<4 


Confirmation of the increasing interest in handweaving 
comes from guilds which are sponsoring weaving demon- 
strations at state and local fairs. Such demonstrations 
have attracted large crowds of all ages in the last few 
years and spinners and weavers have been asked to re- 
turn. Handweaver & Craftsman is offering a 3-year sub- 
scription as a prize for weaving in either state or local 
fairs. The offer is open for fall fairs and festivals. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The Complete Line of the World Famous 


NOMOTTA 
YARNS 


Comes to you packaged 
especially for handweaving 


For over six generations, since 1817, the name 
NOMOTTA has meant yarn of superior quality 
to Europe’s weavers and needleworkers. Now 
NOMOTTA yarn comes especially packaged 
and priced for use by handweavers everywhere. 





All Nomotta yarns are mothproof for life—NOMOTTA 
means “no moths”. In addition, many NOMOTTA -yarns 
are MATCHED DYE LOT, assuring a perfect match 
anytime, anywhere. 


Yarns For Every 


Handweaving Purpose 


WOOLS LINENS COTTONS MOHAIRS 
TWEEDS CASHMERES' METALLICS 
JUTES CHROMSPUN RIBBONS 
SILK ORGANDY RIBBONS 
NOVELTY YARNS 





PROMPT ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO 
INQUIRIES 

AND ORDERS 


NOMOTTA eae 


@ Write today for the NOMOTTA YARN SAMPLE CATALOG 
containing samples and prices of hundreds of yarns and colors. 
Send just 50¢ which will be applied to your first order of $5.00 or 
more. (No stamps, please) 


HANDWEAVING YARNS == 


are distributed by 


NATIONWIDE TRADING COMPANY 


Dept. HC 129 Crosby Street New York 12, N. Y. 
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Handwoven Christmas Cards 


by RUTH ARNOLD 


For the weaver who has time to 
weave what she pleases, weaving 
Christmas cards is a worth while and 
enjoyable project. It is not profitable 
from a dollars-and-cents point of 
view. The rewards are measured in 
terms of the satisfaction of creating 
something original and the joy of 
giving something of ourselves to our 
friends. 

Christmas is the season for gifts 
and it is appropriate for the weaver 
to give presents made on her loom. 
Most of us can afford neither the time 
and energy nor the expense of mate- 
rials to weave as many large gifts as 
we wish. Handwoven Christmas 
cards are more than the usual 
Christmas greetings, and the friends 
to whom they are sent appreciate 
these small gifts from the weaver’s 
loom. 

In order to have the cards ready to 
mail before Christmas, the planning 
should be done well in advance. 
After the weaving is cut off the loom, 
there is still the usual finishing of 
the material to be done and, in this 
instance, the mounting or framing of 
the woven piece. 

As anyone who has hunted for 
envelopes to fit handmade cards will 
testify, the starting point in planning 
and designing handwoven cards is the 
envelope. Unless the envelopes are 
to be made to fit the cards, they may 
present a real problem. The ready- 
made variety is both easier and more 
economical to use. There are many 
attractive envelopes made in stock 
sizes ; odd sizes are hard to find. 

After deciding on the size of card, 
one can then plan the design. This 
will depend upon the type of weave 
to be used, the materials available, 
and the loom on which it is to be 
woven. Because Christmas cards are 
relatively small, a large design will 
not be suitable. If the design is to 
show detail, fine yarns must be used 
in order to keep the picture within 
the space allowed. The choice of 
weave will depend on the texture de- 
sired, the number of threads in a unit 
block of the weave, and to some ex- 
tent on the type of loom available. A 
multiple-harness loom is a great help 
in pattern weaving but it is not essen- 
tial. The pattern can be picked up 
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on a 4-harness loom and for many 
weaves a 2-harness loom is adequate. 

The design is drawn on squared or 
graph paper. If one small square on 
the graph paper represents the actual 
size of one block of the design, the 
drawing gives a more accurate pic- 
ture of the finished card. This small 
scale drawing can be enlarged later 
to make a working draft for the 





weaving. 

The mounting of the woven piece 
is another detail to be considered in 
the planning of the Christmas cards. 
There are more colors in yarns than 
in papers. Charcoal paper makes a 
very acceptable frame, for it has tex- 
ture and folds and cuts easily. It is 
well to investigate the possibilities in 
papers before deciding on the colors 
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of the yarns to be used. 

The card illustrated showing Santa 
Claus and his reindeer was designed 
on thirteen blocks (see draft in 
Figure 1). This card was woven on 
the two tabby sheds of a straight 
twill threading on a 4-harness loom. 
It could have been done as well on 
a 2-harness loom. The technique used 
was alternates. Directions for this 
weave are given on page 27 in Berta 
Frey’s Seven Projects in Rose Path. 
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It is the technique that was used in 
weaving the cover design for the 
Fifth Anniversary issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(Spring, 1955). Since handwoven 
Christmas cards are pasted in the 
mounting right side up, the long 
floats of the pattern weft on the re- 
verse side are not seen. Alternates is 
a useful weave for producing Christ- 
mas cards because it can be done on 
any type of loom. Originally this de- 


sign was woven in Summer and 
Winter on a 16-harness loom. The 
card woven in alternates on a 4- 
harness loom is as satisfactory as the 
one woven in Summer and Winter. 

The warp used in weaving this card 
was 40/2 white linen set at 32 per 
inch. Each block is therefore 1/16 
inch. The pattern weft was black 
worsted (Beehive Tam O’Shanter) 
and the background white Weaving 
Afghan and Metlon silver lamé sup- 
ported. The alternate tabby was white 
sewing silk. The blocks were squared, 
using this yarn combination. The 
shuttles for the design and _back- 
ground yarns were the small bobbins 
used for knitting Argyle socks. These 
small plastic bobbins are very con- 
venient for this type of pick-up weav- 
ing. The card was framed in blue 
charcoal paper, which provided a 
color contrast to the black design and 
silver and white background. The 
frame is 6 x 35% inches and the win- 
dow measures 414 x 134 inches. 

The Santa Claus with the fuzzy 
beard (see draft in Figure 2) was 
done on the same warp as the rein- 
deer. The technique used here was 
bound weaving except for the beard, 
which was done in tufting. These two 
weaves are also explained in Seven 
Projects in Rose Path. This Santa 
Claus card was picked up, and could 
have been done on two _ harnesses 
using a heavier warp set farther 
apart. On the 4-harness twill thread- 
ing, the 1-2 and 3-4 sheds were used. 
Each two threads represent one block 
of the design. The weft was nylon re- 
inforcing and mending yarn—black 
for the boots; bright red for the suit, 
nose and mouth; white for the snow, 
the trimming of the suit and the 
beard; flesh-pink for the face; and 
blue for the eyes and sky. A heavier 
yarn of about the weight of Fabri 
would have been a better choice, for 
the weaving would have progressed 
faster with a coarser yarn. The finer 
needle-point yarns could be used, for 
they are available in many colors and 
in small quantities. The frame for this 
card is gray charcoal paper, 5% x 
41% inches with a window of 314 x 
2'% inches. 

The “Noel, Noel” card (see draft 
in Figure 3) was done on two har- 
nesses in the technique called up- 
phampta. The loom was threaded to 
plain weave, 1-2, 1-2. The warp was 
50/2 white linen set at 32 per inch. 
Four and one-half inches are required 
for each card; three inches for the 
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design, and a border around the de- 
sign of three-quarters of an_ inch. 
These cards were woven in strips of 
four on an 18-inch warp. 

The pattern weft was Chantilly- 
green Fabri for the notes, clef, sharps 
and letters; copper lamé, 1/64 inch, 
for the staff and bars; and silver 
lamé, supported, for the tabby back- 
ground. In the draft of the design 
each small square represents one warp 
thread in one direction; and in the 
other direction one pattern thread 
and the tabby which binds the pattern 
thread in place. The staff and bars 
are indicated by lines rather than by 
squares to distinguish the fine cop- 
per weft from the heavier pattern 
weft. When woven, there will be long 
weft floats on the under (pasted) 
side. 

The “Noel, Noel” card was woven 
as follows: 

1. Tabby was woven for three- 
quarters of an inch using the silver 
lamé finishing with tabby 1. (Tabby 
1 refers to the shed in which the 
threads on harness 1 are on the bot- 
tom of the shed.) 

2. All warp threads except those 
in the bottom row of the design (the 
letters) were picked up with a stick. 
The pattern weft, the green Fabri, 
was passed through this shed. This 
was followed by tabby 2. The next 
pattern pick (the second row of the 
design) was made in the same man- 
ner as the first and is followed by 
tabby 1. The tabbies are alternated, 
one tabby after each pattern pick. 

3. The five rows of Noel, Noel, 
five pattern picks and five tabbies, 
were followed by two tabbies, rows 
6 and 7. 

4. The pattern was continued by 
weaving the bottom of the clef. 

5. On rows 14, 20, 26, 32, and 38, 
the copper lamé was used for the 
lines of the staff and silver lamé for 
the background, as is indicated on the 
draft. All the lines of the staff are on 
tabby 1; the three bars are on tabby 
2. 

6. After weaving the design, 
three-quarters of an inch of back- 
ground were woven. The first row of 
cards was completed. 

This card was mounted in a frame 
of pale green paper and _ illustrates 
the wisdom of finding the paper for 
the frame before deciding on the color 
of the yarn. After the cards were 
woven, the right color of paper in 
the right texture could not be found 
in time for Christmas, and the frame 
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left much to be desired. This card is 
5% x 334 inches with the window 
measuring 34 x 1 11/16 inches. 

The series of five cards telling the 
Christmas story were all done on a 
draw-loom on one warp and thread- 
ing. They are plain weave in double 
cloth woven in 16/2 Orlon (Royarn) 
for both warp and weft. The figures 
of the design are white and the back- 
ground the blue called “Old China.” 
The designs were drawn on 24 blocks 
with the 25th block reserved for the 
space between the repeats of the de- 
sign. During the weaving, the figures 
were padded with absorbent cotton 
before the pockets between the two 
layers of cloth were closed by the 
background again coming to the upper 
surface. This produced a low relief 
like that on one type of Wedgewood 
china. 

Designing these cards was a fas- 
cinating activity. The ideas were sug- 
gested by the story of the Nativity in 
the Gospels. The verse, “And there 
were in the same country shepherds 















































abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night”, St. Luke 
2:8, suggested the design for the first 
of the series. The adoration by the 
shepherds was suggested by ‘verse 
16 in the same chapter. The other 
three cards illustrate St. Matthew 
2:1, 2:11, and 2:14. 

Half blocks were used in design- 
ing these cards for the double weave. 
The shepherds’ crooks and camels’ 
tails are but one thread wide. 

In designing figures on a few 
blocks, fine details are not possible. 
All human figures look more or less 
alike. The shepherds are recognized 
by their crooks, the Holy Family by 
halos, and the kings or wise men by 
their crowns. The camels suggest the 
desert, and Egypt is suggested by a 
pyramid and a palm tree. 

In weaving the first card it was 
found that in spite of two firm beats 
after each pick, the blocks did not 
square. This necessitated making 
slight changes in the design to keep 
the figures in better proportion. Care- 
ful measurement showed that there 
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Diagrams for the five cards telling the Christmas story, woven by Mrs. Arnold on a draw-loom on one warp and 
threading, plain weave in double cloth with warp and weft of 16/2 Orlon in “Old China” blue and white. 
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were 56 picks per inch rather than 
64. Probably this was due to the 
space required for the crossing of 
the threads where the two cloths 
were “stitched” together by the de- 
sign. 

The condensed draft shown in 
Figure 4A shows the plan of the 
warp for the back pattern harnesses. 
Figure 4B shows the individual 
threads of two blocks. The white 
thread is indicated by a circle, and 
the darker blue thread by a solid 
square. The threading of the four 
front harnesses that were used is 
shown in Figure 4C. Each block con- 
sisted of four threads, two white and 
two blue. As the draft shows, there 
are five repeats of the pattern with 
twelve blocks of background on both 
sides of the pattern blocks. Each of 
these repeats represents one card; 
five cards were woven at a time. 

The warp was set at 64 per inch, 
16 blocks per inch, 15 inches in the 
reed—960 warp ends. A wider warp 
could have been used ; but at the time, 
960 ends seemed to be enough to 
thread. The orlon proved to be a 
most satisfactory warp for the pur- 
pose. It is strong and elastic, and 
the threads did not cling to each other 
even when set so closely. 

The working drafts for the pattern 
sheds used in weaving the five cards 
are given in Figures 5 through 9. 
When used on the loom, these drafts 
were enlarged to four times this size, 
and block numbers were put in the 
background squares. Space does not 
permit the reproduction of the large 
drafts here. 

Each square reading horizontally 
represents one block, four warp 
threads (see Figure 4B). Each 
square reading vertically represents 
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two picks, one white and one blue, picture in the drafts is due to this this threading (see Figure 4C) two 
one half block. The distortion of the ratio of 2/1. The two wefts were separate pieces of cloth in plain weave 
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were produced by lowering the front 
harnesses by treadle, one at a time, 
in the order 1-2-8-7. The draw-ap- 
paratus was used to bring the lower, 
white fabric to the upper surface in 
some places. This produced the de- 
sign. 

The shepherds were woven using 
the draft in Figure 5 as follows: 

First—Three-quarters of an inch 
of background were woven with the 
blue cloth on the upper surface. When 
weaving the white weft, all the pattern 
harnesses were raised, and _ front 
harnesses 1 and 8 were lowered al- 
ternately. When weaving the blue 
weft, all the pattern harnesses were 
down, and front harnesses 2 and 7 
were lowered alternately. When 
weaving the background, the pattern 


harnesses were not raised or lowered 
after each pick. Several picks of white 
were woven, then an equal number of 
blue. 

Second—The design was woven 
beginning at the bottom of the draft 
with block 1. 

A. All the pattern harnesses except 
harness 2 were pulled up. Front har- 
ness 1 was lowered, raising harness 
8; and the white weft was passed 
through the shed. 

B. All the pattern harnesses that 
were raised for the first pick were 
lowered, and harness 2 was raised. 
Front harness 2 was lowered, raising 
harness 7. 

C. As indicated on the draft, the 
pattern shed for the third pick is the 
same as for the first (see the second 
row in the draft). Front harness 8 
was lowered, raising harness 1. 

D. The pattern shed for pick 4 will 
be the opposite of that for pick 3. 
Front harness 7 was lowered, raising 
harness 2. 

The draft shows that two pattern 
harnesses, 2 and 3, are used for weav- 
ing the second block of the design. 
The process used in weaving block 1 
was repeated, following the draft, 
until all the blocks of the design were 
woven and the picture was complete. 
The treadling for the front harnesses 
was constant throughout, namely: 
1-2-8-7. 

Third—The design was followed 
by another three-quarters of an inch 
of background to complete the row of 
five cards. 

After the cloth was cut off the 
loom, it was pressed with a steam iron 
on a bath towel to avoid flattening 








the padded figures. The cards were 
now ready to be cut apart. Unless 
something is done to prevent raveling, 
cards woven in strips should be 
pasted immediately after they are cut. 

These Wedgewood cards were 
framed in white charcoal paper with 
a woven texture. The white mounting 
served to increase the color contrast 
between the blue and white fabrics. 
The finished card is 6 x 3% inches, 
with a window of 4144 x 1% inches. 

The weaving of this series was 
thoroughly enjoyable. When enough 
of the first card had been finished in 
time for Christmas, 1955, the tempta- 
tion to tell more of the Christmas 
story on the remaining warp was ir- 
resistable. 

The drafts of the designs and the 
descriptions are given here to illus- 
trate four techniques that have been 
used in weaving Christmas cards. 
The purpose is to share these experi- 
ences, not to give instruction. Un- 
doubtedly other weavers will want 
to express their ideas in different 
weaves, materials, and designs. There 
are many techniques suitable for this 
kind of weaving. An exploration of 
the possibilities is in itself productive 
of growth in the mastery of the craft. 
When an original piece of work is 
planned and then carried out, the 
weaver feels the satisfaction of crea- 
tive achievement. 

A description of Mrs. Arnold’s 
draw-loom, built by Rollo Purring- 
ton, appeared in an article on damask 
weaving which wrote for the 
Summer, 1955, issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. 


she 





New Developments in Man-Made Fibers 


Since my article on characteristics 
of man-made fibers appeared in the 
Summer, 1955, issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman, a few more develop- 
ments can be reported. Nylon now 
comes in two forms. The difference is 
only in the manner of manufacture ; the 
properties and characteristics are more 
or less the same. 


A new fiber, Arnel Tri-acetate, has 
been announced by Celanese. Many 
years ago when acetate first was pro- 
duced it was a tri-acetate fiber but 
when technicians found it extremely 
difficult to dye and treat, di-acetate, in- 
ferior in properties but easier to 
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handle, was developed and put on the 
market. Now after many years of re- 
search and experimentation, methods 
of dyeing and treating tri-acetate have 
been perfected and the fiber is back on 
the market. Celanese Tri-acetate, when 
subjected to certain treatments— 
principally controlled heat, steam, 
and pressure— becomes Arnel, su- 
perior to acetate and in some perform- 
ances claimed to be comparable to 
du Pont’s polyester fiber, Dacron. 
Certain other synthetic fibers have 
been modified and improved and are 
now more readily available. 


More and more solution-dyed fibers 


are coming on the market. Not only 
Eastman’s Chromspun but Celaperm 
by Celanese, Coloray by Courtaulds, 
Jetspun by Enka and many, many 
others. There is a growing tendency 
towards novelty yarns made from these 
solution-dyed fibers. 

Much as I advocate the use of mod- 
ern fibers for modern fabrics I wish 
to emphasize again and again that a 
fiber should only be used if it does 
something for the fabric and not be- 
cause of its advertising value. For ex- 
ample, Vicara is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful fibers we have. It has an 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Importance 


of Samples 
by BERTA FREY 


Some years ago, I was horrified when a weaver said 
to me: “I’m going to follow your advice—I’m going 
home and make a dozen towels and know all about 
weaving.” She was referring to an article I had written 
for the second issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. 
(Weave for your Kitchen, Summer, 1950). 

I had not given any such rash advice. What I had said, 
and what I still maintain is: if you can make a good 
warp, put it on the loom easily and well; if you can work 
out a dozen simple but good little border patterns and 
transfer them from paper to loom; if you can weave 
these dozen towels then you can do anything. You won’t 
know all about weaving, but you will have learned how 
to learn. 

The principles of making a warp, of dressing and 
adjusting a loom are basic. The principles of reading a 
draft, of arranging treadlings are basic. Naturally the 
more warps a weaver makes, the easier warping becomes, 
and the better the warps. And the more drafts he reads, 
the better he will understand other drafts. After he has 
set up a loom from a draft, reading drafts becomes much 
easier. 

When the loom is well set up and designs prepared, I 
would like to see the beginner weave a dozen towels. 
And I would say dish towels. They are not too expensive 
even if one or two turn out to be not up to standard. 
In the weaving, it isn’t a major tragedy if one makes 
a mistake. I would have the beginner think more of 
weaving habits than of the finished product in these first 
dozen towels. In the first place, he should strive for 
rhythm. A good even rhythm means good weaving— 
the beat will be even, the selvages will be smooth. The 
first towel won’t be perfect, of course, but by the time 
the twelfth one is done, there will be little to criticize. 

In the course of twelve towels many problems will 
arise—color for one thing. On a white warp two colors 
that looked so beautiful together when the spools were 
next to each other on the shelf may develop quite an 
antipathy for each other. Pedal and harness cords may 
stretch or break. Inevitably there will be broken warps. 
A broken warp in the middle of the loom may be due 
to a knot in the yarn and may be the manufacturer’s 
fault, not the weaver’s. But the weaver must mend it. 
A warp may be accidently cut when cutting a weft 
thread. Broken warps at the selvages are always the 
result of drawing in the weaving. It is rhythm that will 
cure this—double threads in the selvages only add an 
extra warp to be worn; they don’t prevent wear. 

A dozen towels—10 yards of cloth—taken from the 
loom is a real accomplishment for anyone and some- 
thing to swell the pride of any weaver. The !ast two or 
three probably will be much too nice to use for dishes. 

At any rate, here are samples made that can be used. 
The beginning weaver always wants to use her weaving. 
After she has woven longer, the actual piece that comes 
from the loom is not so important for its use as for its 
value as a reminder of what she has learned and how 
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Towel woven according to Diagram 3. 


she obtained the effect she likes. 

The next sample that I would have a beginner make 
is a color blanket. This is a small piece and it is much 
better if several can cooperate on the project. This 
would be a good project for a guild or a class. Make a 
long warp and let each person weave a complete color 
sample. By doing this, there will be loom waste for only 
cne length. 

No matter how much experience we have had, there 
are many times when color on the loom surprises us and 
even disappoints us. We can save some disappointments 
by making a color blanket. The loom is set up in black 
end white and the six rainbow colors in order. No. 20 
pearl cotton comes in a variety of colors and is easily 
obtainable. Sett it at 36 per inch. I like to make my 
color samples about an inch and a quarter wide. I set 
them: white, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
red and black. The same red is used on both sides and 
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Towels woven according to diagrams shown. Reading 
down, Nos. 1, 2, and 4. Suggested yarns ; 20/2 cotton for 
warp set 30 to 36 per inch with Lily Mills cotton floss 
No. 20 in various colors for borders, or similar yarns. 


it is surprising how many students will say: “I can't 
find the second shade of red.” Any color next to black 
looks quite different when placed next to white. More- 
over, the effect of any color is determined by the colors 
used on either side oi it. We weave this sample with 
the colors in the same order as they are threaded. It 
should be woven with as many wefts as warps per inch. 
We will find that when red crosses red, the result is 
red, but where it crosses yellow, the result is orange. 
Where red crosses green, the result is likely to be just 
plain mud—brown at best. There is much to he learned 
from a color blanket. When I’m asked “But what can 
I use it for”? I try to be very persuasive when I answer: 
“Reference.” 

The towels were coarse cotton, the color blanket was 
fine cotton. It is now time to progress to wool. Here 
is where I would make the tabby sampler as shown in 
the Fall, 1955, issue of Handweaver & Craftsman, page 5. 
Made in 18/2 wool and in good color combinations, it 
would make a good scarf—if we must use our samples 
tor other than reference. Make one sample to keep for 
reference. The rest of the warp can be woven in all 
or only a few of the arrangements to make the proper 
length for a scarf. These “patterns” will be of great 
help later when weaving tweeds. 

Except for arranging the borders of the towels, the 
samples made so far have been mostly mechanical ex- 
ercises. The weaver has not had to expend any very 
great amount of original thinking. Now we can do some 
“creative” weaving. The selection of several yarns to be 
used in a warp will call for careful thought. The final 
result will be much better if the texture is varied, but 
the color kept more or less the same. A contrasting 
color will show up as a stripe, no matter how we try 
to hide it. We can contrast color as much as we like, 
but we must be careful in combining colors. Use at least 
four different yarns and preferably more. It will take 
thought to plan the placement of the yarns in relation 
to each other. A straight and even sequence of 1-2-3-4 
is more static and less interesting than a more irregular 
placement. This is where I like to use a dummy warp. 
(For a detailed description of a dummy warp, see 
Problems in Warping by Miss Frey in the Winter 1950- 
1951 issue of Handweaver & Craftsmen. Vol. 2, No. 1). 
Make the warp at least 10 inches wide and five yards 
long. It may be threaded to a simple twill or to Rose- 
path. As a rule, fancy yarns call for a plain weave, or 
at most a twill. Plain yarns can be used more effectively 
for an elaborate weave. Beaming a mixed warp calls 
for care but it is an interesting project and fun to do. 

Working with yarns of mixed sizes and fibers is not 
something that can be taught with any degree of success ; 
it is something that must be learned. Nor is it a lesson 
that may be learned once and then forgotten, for every 
warp is a different problem. In spite of many variables, 
there are a few basic principles that will apply to all 
mixed warps, and in every instance, the basic principles 
involved are just plain garden variety of common sense. 

First let us consider a warp of all cotton, but of differ- 
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ing sizes. There is no limit to the difference in size of 
the warp yarn that may be used. I have used as fine a 
warp as No. 20 Pearl with as heavy as candlewick. The 
problem is one of tension while the warp is being wound 
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on to the beam. Two separate warps are to be made (or 
more, if more than two different kinds of yarn are to 
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Diagrams showing Rosepath threading for towels illus- 
trated. Reading down. Diagram 1. Simplest pattern. This 
may be varied indefinitely by use of color. 

Diagram 2. This uses two of twill combinations and 
one combination of three harnesses. 

Diagram 3. Paths might be done in green with various 
colors for the roses. 

Diagram 4. The use of several shades of green and 
different colors will produce a whole flower garden. 


be used) and tied to the dummy warp. Whether the weft 
be heavy or fine, there will be less take-up in the heavy 
warp than in the fine warp. The heavy warp has more 
resistance than the fine and tends to make the weft do 
all of the binding over and under. If both warps are 
put on at equal tension, when the finished cloth comes 
off the loom, the fine warp will take up what it could 
not do on the stretched warp, and the heavy warp will 
make ripples like seersucker. The solution to the prob- 
lem is that the heavy warp must be put on the beam 
as lightly as possible and the fine warp must be as loose 
as possible. This is the reason for making separate warps. 

If the difference in warps is one of elasticity, the prob- 
lem will be almost the same. The more rigid yarn must 
go on more tightly than the more elastic one. If the 
elastic yarn is put on under heavy tension, when the 
cloth comes from the loom, the yarn will “recover” or 
shrink to its original condition and the rigid yarn will 
be the one to make seersucker. 

There is less danger of a seersucker effect if the yarns 
are mixed closely—that is, not more than two or pos- 
sibly three of a kind placed next to each other. Wide 
stripes of heavy or rigid yarn alternating with wide 
bands of fine or elastic yarn are much harder to manage 
than one, two, or not more than three of a kind alternat- 
ing with an equal or nearly equal number of contrasting 
yarns. 

When mixing fibers as well as sizes and elasticity, 
there is the added problem of laundry. Behavior of fibers 
when washed always must be considered in choice of 
yarns for mixed warps. When ironing silk or rayon, a 
warm iron is best, but cotton calls for a hot iron and 
linen for an even hotter one. These considerations should 
influence your choice of yarns. If a place mat is being 
made, this is most important, for place mats must be 
laundered, and often. The rayon might be melted out of 
the piece if the iron is too hot, and the linen could 
very well look “rough dried” if the iron is too cool. In 
a fabric such as upholstery, which isn’t ironed, laun- 
derability need not be considered. 

Not only is tension important, but the warp beam is 
important. Many weavers like to use two warp beams, 
but if four or five different yarns are used, how many 
looms have so many beams? Two beams can be a help 
with two differing sizes of warps, but they are not too 
helpful with different degrees of elasticity. There is the 
added problem of releasing the proper amounts of yarns 
from the warp beams as the weaving progresses. I find 
it much more satisfactory to wind all warps on a single 
Leam. And the chief secret of a good warp is heavy paper 
every inch of the way. Sticks are not satisfactory unless 
they can be placed every two or three inches, and this 
calls for a tremendous supply of sticks as well as making 
a tremendously large beam. Paper is easier to obtain and 
is more economical in space. It must be heavy enough 
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so that it will not crease under the pull of the warp. 
A sectional beam is not satisfactory, for there is no way 
of winding paper, and paper is the answer to the prob- 
lem of tension. 

A fine yarn will wind on so that the layers of warp 
make a smaller diameter on the warp beam than an 
equal number of layers of heavy yarn. If the warp is 
wound without paper, the heavy yarns will stack up 
much higher than the fine ones, making a much larger 
diameter on the beam, and a large diameter means a 
larger circumference and a larger circumference means 
longer warp ends. As the weaving progresss, the large 
yarn gets looser and looser and the fine yarn gets tighter 
and tighter. After even three yards, the weaver is frantic 
with a miserable shed and the cloth is getting worse and 
worse. Heavy brown paper every inch of the way onto 
the beam, with each sheet overlapping the preceding one 
by about two inches, will keep every warp end winding 
onto the beam at the same level and therefore with the 
same length around the beam. The last yard of warp 
wound onto the beam will have exactly the same ten- 
7 = ' ) tay sion as the first yard and consequently every yard of 
(Pte: « t tet he ee es fabric will be equally woven. (See also Problems in 
ere ie L®, 4 ; Warping by Miss Frey in the Winter, 1950-1951, issue). 

a> Ce | In a mixed warp, the reed, too, is important. Naturally 

<h tetng ahs sey ie ster oe the reed must have dents wide enough to accommodate 

ve ig ats. Se sea wey i the heaviest yarn without chafing. The finer yarns will 

teh seh) tel need to be sleyed two or possibly three ends per dent. 

In the sample shown in Fig. 5, a 12-dent reed was used. 

The very heavy yarn and the No. 3 Pearl were sleyed 

one to a dent. The fine yarns were too close at two 

per dent, and the cloth was too sleazy at one per dent. 

A 12-dent reed was definitely called for because of the 

very heavy yarn, so the fine yarn was sleyed alternately 
one per dent and two per dent. 

If ribbon or tape is to be used, and it is to lie flat in 
the cloth rather than being crushed, it is advisable to 
skip a dent or two on one or both sides of the dent carry- 
ing the ribbon, depending on its width. There is no 
way of knowing how to sley properly without making 
a sample first. No fabric with a mixed warp should ever 
be attempted without first making a sample—or better 
still, several samples. And don’t be stingy with the sam- 
ples. A sample only two or three inches wide will tell 
very little. Make the sample 12 inches wide—15 inches 
is better. Besides telling whether our colors and sizes 
are well arranged, the sample warp will help in deter- 
mining the amount of difference that must be allowed in 
tension when putting on a long warp. 

Mixed warp samples will save disappointments in the 
use of wefts also. It is surprising how different a weft 
iooks on a mixed warp and on a plain one. The matter 
of drape is an important one in some fabrics—such as 
those for curtains or dresses. If the fabric is to drape 
in the length, the warps must be heavier or stiffer than 
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Examples of mixed warps, reading down. 

Drapery in tabby, warp and weft yarns the same. Fine 
turquoise cotton with squares in heavy white varn and 
shades of orange and yellow in No. 3 pearl cotton. Fig. 5. 

Drapery, tabby. Warp, beige and white carpet warp, 
rayon and cotton boucle. Weft, combination rayon boucle 
and beige carpet warp. 

Stole, white ribbon and a gold and white twisted boucle 
for warp. Novelty weft. 
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the weft, or sleyed more closely than usual. If the fabric 
is to drape in the weft direction, then the wefts must be 
more dominant than the warps. Again, don’t be stingy 
with the samples—it sometimes takes quite a fair-sized 
piece to show how the fabric will hang when gathered 
or pleated. It is impossible to judge the drapability of a 
iabric while it is on the loom. 

In the case of place mats, or other fabric that is to 
be washed, always wash the sample. Mixed wefts can 
make seersucker as easily as mixed warps and sometimes 
a lovely crisp mat will wilt to a sad limpness after a 
single washing. 

For using mixed yarns in any fabric, there is no teach- 
er half so valuable as Experience. Before starting the 
sample, think of all the possible problems—and then a 





An enlarged detail of bath towel using stripes of colored 
candlewick and novelty yarn at 12 ends per inch. Tabby. 


few more! Don’t be disappointed if you must rearrange 
a few warp yarns or change the sley. 

With the loom set up with the mixed warp, try all 
sorts of yarn for weft. Make at least two inches of 
everything you try—whether it be one weft or several 
in sequence. You can’t tell whether you like it or not 
unless there are at least two inches. And even if you 
don’t like what you have just done, perhaps later on 
in the warp you will find something that will combine 
with it to the improvement of both combinations. 

After you have a dozen or two samples, take them off 
the loom and look at them again. They look quite differ- 
ent. And it is a good idea to cut a 2 x 4 inch window in 
a piece of paper to use as a frame while looking at each 
piece. The frame will blank out confusing backgrounds. 
Start all over again and this time make 6-inch samples 
—some of the best of the 2-inch ones can be repeated. 
And if you just must use your samples, make 2 couple 
of pieces for bags. Then go back to more experiments. 
Really, the samples are more valuable than the bags. 

After these samples, the beginner is no longer a be- 
ginner and he need not be afraid to try anything. | 
think probably that word “afraid” is the key to most 
failures in weaving. Some of us are so afraid that we 
will make a mistake, that we will not try anything that 
we are not sure about. Some people seem to have an 
instinctive flair for weaving and it seems that every- 
thing they do turns out well. I am sometimes envious 
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of them, and then I decide that perhaps they miss a lot 
of fun. I have often made as many as 20 samples before 
I have found the effect that I’m trying for. I can think 
of only one time the first thing I tried on a warp was the 
thing I came back to and used after making several other 
samples. 

We can’t go on making nothing but samples forever, 
even if we do get a lot of fun from it. But we can make 
it a rule to try something different on every warp we 
make. The last half yard can be the experimental proving 
ground. 

A good idea for the last yard of every warp is to cut 
off the fabric and re-dent the warp—make it a bit more 
close or a bit more open. It is amazing what a differ- 
ence just two ends per inch will make. My most valuable 
set shows different yarns in various settings. I have 
had this set for only five years—I wish I had had it 
25 years ago. It would have been the means of improving 
many a piece of fabric. 

Another sampler that I use is ten yards long. It is set 
up for five inches in 1-2-3-4- and five inches in Rose- 
path. It is woven in 3-inch samples—112 of them and 
no two alike. I wish it had also a broken twill and an 
irregular twill in the threading. 

We could go on and on with more and more samples, 
but after a weaver makes the ones listed here, he is no 
longer a beginner and will think of samples on his own 
that will be fun to do and helpful to use. 


Miss Frey has been a frequent contributor to Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. A list of her articles is available on 
request. Many of these were written especially for be- 
ginning weavers. 





PE ae 


Raw silk skirt in natural and green by Nina Biair Coll- 
man, Clinton, Washington. One of three textile awards 
in the 1956 Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition, Seattle. 
Textile awards were purchased for the collection of the 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild. 
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Historic 
Coverlets 


Everyone interested in American 
textiles owes a great debt of gratitude 
to the Colonial Coverlet Guild of 
America, the organization founded in 
1924 by a group of Chicago women 
to collect and preserve not only Early 
American coverlets but many other 
textiles as well. Their purpose was 
also to study Early American cover- 
lets and weaving, to create an inter 
est in the preservation of coverlets, 
and to record all obtainable facts 
about them. Except for their efforts, 
many rare examples probably would 
have disappeared as so many did in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
when interest in Early American 
home furnishings reached a low point. 
The first officers were: Mrs. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, honorary president ; 
Mrs. Harry D. Hammer, president ; 
Mrs. G. Arthur Butler, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Frederick T. Avery, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Double weave in geometric blocks 
with pine tree border. Rose, white 
wo shades of blue. Virginia, 1830. 
The revised edition of Hetrlooms 
from Old Looms, published by the 
Guild, presents the coveriets owned 
by the Guild and its members in 366 
full page illustrations, with a listing 
of the weave, design, date, and 
owner, when known. The Guild and 
its members now own 150 or more 
coverlets that are 100 years or more 
old as the woven dates prove. There 
are 90 from Ohio, more than 80 from 
Pennsylvania, about 70 from New 
York, and 50 from Indiana. 
Coverlets with names woven in are 
authentic heirlooms. However, many 
coverlets were made which were not 
signed or dated and the Guild be- 
lieves that each of these is entitled to 
its place in the history of the cover- 
let. The Guild is intereste| in iden- 
tifying and completing the vecords of 
the second group whenever possible. 
Coverlets have known, perhaps 
more than any other American heir- 
loom, the heights of popularity and 
the depths of neglect, one reason for 
the romantic atmosphere that now 
surrounds them, it is stated in the 
The famous Hempfield Railroad coverlet, only five known. Jacquard (double), introduction to the book. They were 
blue and white. Commemorates opening of railroads; medallion of president, woven for four poster beds, which in 
T. McKennau, in corners. Weavers: Daniel Campbell, William Harper, Mar- pioneer homes were an important 
tin Burns, George Coulter, Harvey Cook. West Virginia, 1850. piece of living room furniture. They 
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were ‘woven for warmth—wool on 
cotton or linen warps, because the 
fireplace and the bed were the only 
warm spots in the room. Small cover- 
lets often were woven for children’s 
trundle beds or babies’ cribs. Cover- 
lets were an important item in dowry 
chests or for wedding gifts. Many 
were given to friends leaving for the 
Far West in covered wagons. During 
the Civil War, a time when many 
Early American furnishings were be- 
ing discarded, coverlets were cut up 
to line overcoats for Civil War 
soldiers and many who died on the 
battlefields were identified, it was 
said, by the linings of their coats. 
Many families had developed distinc- 
tive patterns which were known by 
their names. 

Many coverlets were woven by 
well-known persons in Colonial his- 
tory. Four Snowballs, the design used 
for the attractive yearbook of the 
Guild, is a design woven by Robert 
McCormick of Virginia on 2 loom he 
made. Born in 1789, in 1810, he con- 
structed a grain cutting machine 
which was the forerunner of the har- 
vesting industry. 
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Single Jacquard weave. Border, sil- 
houettes of Presidents Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, and Harrison; in green, 
brown, and red. 


Coverlets may be grouped in six 
classifications: overshot, double 
weave, Summer and Winter, blanket 
and twill weaves, and Jacquard. II- 
lustrations in the Guild hook are 
grouped accordingly. 

The overshot coverlets usually 
were produced by home weavers on 
the huge colonial 4-harness looms. 
Their designs, formed by long skips 
of wool forming the pattern on a 
cotton or linen foundation, were 
Lrought to this country by the British, 
French, Dutch, and Swiss colonists 
who reproduced, often from memory, 
patterns they had known in the home 
countries. Families inherited their 
patterns and often they were care- 
fully guarded secrets. Others were 
widely distributed. The earliest dated 
coverlet in the Guild collection is 
1784, and the second oldest 1791. 
These coverlet patterns developed as 
pioneer women varied designs or 
experimented on their looms. They 
had to weave because family furnish- 
ings depended entirely on their ef- 

(Continued on page 52) 





Summer and Winter weave, blue and white. 


























A Contemporary Project for Two-harness Looms 


Have you often wished you could 
weave, on your own loom right at 
home, table linens like some of the 
lovely ones you've seen in pictures or 


store displays—starting from the 
very beginning by designing the 


whole thing 
and thread? 


of your favorite colors 
You can if you really try. 
But it does take time and thought, 
even on the simplest of looms. 
There was a time, of course, when 
most handweaving looms were much 
too large and cumbersome to be 
moved about easily. In fact quite 
often, if the house was small, they 
had to be kept in a separate shed 
next to or near the main building. 
On them were woven the blankets, 
coverlets, sheets, and homespun used 
everywhere in the thirteen colonies. 
Beautiful, fine silks, spun from do- 
mestic cocoons, were also the prod- 
ucts of such gut the 


looms. looms 


by HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


on a summer’s day. 

No matter what kind of loom you 
may have, the fundamentals of weav- 
ing are the same everywhere and 
from these fundamentals there is al- 
most no end to the number of de- 
signs that can be achieved. 

It is always easier, of course, to be- 
gin by considering first your dining 
room or alcove—in the case of lunch- 
eon mat sets—as a guide in deciding 
the type of design to choose. If the 
room is very formal your table should 
be set in a formal manner, with mats 
and napkins to correspond; and in 
colors that will add to the beauty of 
your china. 

If, on the other hand, your room 
sparkles with bright Mexican style 
furnishings and colors it would be 
wise to plan mats which in design 
and color would bind together and 
complement the effect already there. 


new series of designs for today’s 
living. 

Not only are such weaving designs 
attracting attention here every day, 
but distant countries are also adapting 
many of their widely known tech- 
niques and patterns to present day 
tastes. The preferred setting can be 
as American as our skyscrapers, or 
reflect the charm of those lands and 
have admire 
from across the seas, and the weav- 
ing still be modern by the manner in 
which the age-old techniques are ap- 
plied. 

Some weavers are not 
skillful as others in combining or 
varying the techniques learned. Some 
may not have had quite as much prac- 
they but it’s worth 


customs we come to 


quite as 


tice as need, 


striving for, you'll agree, when the 
design on your loom turns out just 
the way you planned it 


and just as 





themselves and the long warps they 
required were enough to deter many 
weavers from experimenting with un- 
familiar yarns, colors, and patterns. 

Today, though, some looms have 
been so improved, have become so 
compact in design and attractive in 
appearance that they seem only dis- 
tantly related to the older types. 
There are sizes and styles for almost 
every weaver’s purpose. A_ small 
table loom, like that on which this 
easily made luncheon set was woven, 
can be used on a convenient table in 
your living room, or in the garden 
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When those essentials are decided, 
work out on graph paper, with 
colored crayons if possible, the sort 
of design that seems most appropriate 
for the purpose. 

No matter where we look we can 
find delightful examples of the un- 
cluttered clearness and simplicity of 
design that we identify as modern. 
By choosing the parts that seem espe 
cially suitable to us and rearranging 
these to our satisfaction ; by changing 
colors to the ones we prefer; by us- 
ing yarns that will provide the tex- 
ture required, we can evolve a whole 


An attractive place mat woven on a 
2-harness table loom. 


lovely as you hoped it might. Every 
technique, however ancient, can be 
applied in a that will bring 
beauty to the most modern surround- 


way 


ings. 

Occasionally someone will ask if, 
with the present interest shown in 
handweaving, entirely new techniques 
can be evolved to supplement or re- 
place those now in use. To this my 
only answer is, it would be a rare in- 
stance, indeed, that would bring to 
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light a technique which could be re- 
garded as truly new in a craft so long 
practiced, so well explored, as weav- 
ing. That, however, does not curtail 
the possibilities still to be found in 
the combinations and variations of 
the techniques we know. 

If you would like to experiment 
with a-very simple design *that-can be 
used for luncheon mat sets like the 
one pictured, or adapted for guest 
towels, blankets, floor mats, and so 
on, and would like to choose your 
own color combinations and yarns, or 
use those described, here is how it is 
done on a 2-harness loom. Try it! 

Detailed instructions for the mat 
follow : 

The entire warp consists of 239 
threads. A brown pattern thread dec- 
orates the extreme outer edge of all 
four sides of the mats and napkins. 
In the warp the brown thread is the 
last one at each side of the loom. In 
the weft it is the row that identifies 
the body of the mat or napkin from 
the hem allowance at each end. 

Each mat has 16 pattern squares 
as shown in the diagram. Each napkin 
has 1 pattern square. The thread 
count used for the mat design is: 
Left 7-11-21-11-21-11-21-11-6 Right 
(On a left to right shot there are 6 
instead of 7 warp threads at the left. ) 

Thread: A 6-strand pale pink floss 
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THREADING 


or a No. 5 pearl cotton, 3 strands of 
the same floss or a No. 10 pearl cot- 
ton, and a No. 3 medium brown pearl 
cotton. The brown thread is wound 
into as many small balls, or on knit- 
ting bobbins, as there are pattern 
squares across the width of the warp. 

Threading: Row 1 of the heddles 
is toward the front of the loom. Row 
2 is toward the back of the loom. The 
warp is threaded one end to a heddle 
starting with row 1, and, one to a 
dent in an 18-dent reed. 

Size of mats: 1234 x 19% inches 
when removed from the loom and 
hemmed. An additional % of an inch 
is made for a hem at each end of each 
mat. 

Size of napkins: 12% x 12% 
inches when removed from the loom 
and hemmed. An additional 34 of an 
inch is also made for a hem at each 
end of each napkin. 

Size of pattern unit: 14 x 1% 
inches square, with 2% inches of 
plain tabby between the pattern 
squares. An uneven number of warp 
threads are needed to make the pat- 
tern shown here. Depending upon 
the weight of thread used, or the 
spacing of the reed, the number of 
warp threads counted may be more 
or less than the 11 given, according 
to the size square desired. For the 
mats the squares are placed ™% an 


inch in from the selvedges and % of 
an inch from the brown weft thread 
at each end. For the napkins the 
squares are placed 11% inches in from 
both the selvedge and the brown 
weft thread, at the right hand side of 
the starting end. 


Amount of warp needed: Approxi- 
mately 1,080 to 1,200 yards of 6- 
strand floss. If a small loom is used 
4% yards of warp totaling about 
1,080 yards for 237 threads are need- 
ed for the entire set. This includes 
tying-on. When a large loom is to be 
used, or when samples and experi- 
ments are to be made on a_ small 
loom, an additional allowance of at 
least '2 a yard is necessary. A warp 
5 yards in length requires about 1,200 
yards of pink warp thread. 

Amount of weft needed: For mats 
—approximately 375 yards of 6- 
strand floss are allowed for the body 
of the mats. About 30 inches of pat- 
tern thread are also needed for the 
2 rows of brown weft, one bordering 
each end of each mat. For napkins— 
approximately 425 yards of 3 strands 
of the floss are allowed. This includes 
not only the napkins but also the % 
inch hems of both napkins and mats. 
About 85 yards of number 3 brown 
pearl cotton are needed to complete 
all brown pattern squares and edges. 


To keep the cut ends of the hems 
from raveling they must be either 
sewn by machine or overcast by hand. 
To do the latter as the weaving pro- 
ceeds the cut end of the weft thread 
should measure 3 times the width of 
the entire warp after the first right 
to left shot has been made. Beat the 
row into place, change the shed and 
beat again. Make a left to right shot 
and lay the shuttle beside the loom. 


Thread a blunt embroidery needle 
with the long end of the thread that 
extends from the right side of the 
first row, and with it overcast these 
two woven rows together rather 
tightly, going toward your left. 

The same procedure is followed 
at the other end of the mat or napkin 
after the /ast two rows have been 
woven into place. 

The machine stitching is done after 
the entire set has been woven, but 
before cutting between the various 
pieces. 

Continue weaving the % of an inch 
for the hem, ending with a left to 
right shot. Cut the weft thread an 
inch beyond the end of the row and 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A Loom 


for the Severely Handicapped 


by FRANCES M. NICOLL, O.T.R. 


Are you a weaver? 

An _ occupational 
teaches weaving? 

One who weaves for fun— 

or profit— 

or one who is just interested in the 
craft? 

Then here is a story that will in- 
terest you. It will tell you what can 
be done in weaving by the physically 
handicapped if they have the proper 
loom. 

If you are physically disabled and 
still would like to weave—then here 
may be your answer. These pictures 
show what can be, and has been ac- 
complished by men who are severely 
disabled by disease or injury. 


therapist who 





For years I have taught weaving 
and other crafts in hospitals, to help 
people strengthen muscles, to use for 
a hobby or a vocation. Most looms 
could be adapted in one way or 
another for the person for his con- 
venience in weaving. 


I then changed to a position in a 
hospital which included a_ section 
which cared especially for the para- 
plegic and quadriplegic patients— 
those men with cord injuries—who 
were paralyzed and could not use 
their legs, and some who had only 
partial use of their arms and hands. 
These brought forth a new challenge 
in weaving. 

One man in particular had a desire 
to weave woolen plaid material that 
his wife could use for a skirt. He in- 
curred his injury in a racing car acci- 
dent and was paralyzed in both arms 
and legs. We all know that the pro- 
cess of weaving takes all the muscles 
we have and this man had very little 
movement in any part of his body. 
He worked on a small 2-harness table 
loom for years, but although he gained 
a slight bit of motion, he was not ful- 
filling his desire to weave wide 
woolen material. We changed to a 
20-inch loom, but that was too much 
for him. We were afraid of injury to 
his already practically paralyzed 
hands. After years of treatment he 
was finally able to make a very nice 
woolen plaid scarf on a small 2- 
harness table loom. After he had 
made innumerable plaid scarves his 
interest in weaving and his exercise 
benefits dwindled to almost nothing. 
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Above. Handicapped patient weaving material for boy's shirt on 36-inch 
loom. Loom threaded with blue, Lily 20/2, and woven with 20/2 in black. 
Pattern: miniature whig rose in colors. 

Below. Patient weaving handbag of wool and mercerized cotton on 27- 
inch loom. Since he has very little motion, progress is slow but he enjoys 
weaving. 


We secured a new type of metal 
loom, believing this would answer our 
problem. Many of our patients could 
not even turn the wheel of this loom, 
so that it did not help in our patient 
treatment program. 


After much 
weavers and prospective weavers we 


discussion among 
decided a loom could Se built for this 
type of patient, if we could find some- 
one willing to make it. I went up to 
Florence, Massachusetts, and talked 
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Above. Left, finished plaid skirt, made by patient for his wife. Right, skirt 
for teen-age daughter. Woven on Nicoll loom. 

Below. Three woolen handbags made on this special loom by quadriplegic 
patients who are receiving treatment while they weave. 


with Mr. Rollo Purington, who is a a man who is interested in helping 
weaver, loom maker, a teacher, and people whenever possible. The result 
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is a loom that aids our program for 
these seriously disabled people, who 
need this exercise to be rehabilitated. 

The man who wanted to weave 
woolen material for his wife has had 
considerable gain in strength, coordi- 
nation and balance, while making 
beautiful material for a skirt. He has 
made more skirt material for his 
daughter and is now weaving mate- 
rial to be used for a fancy shirt for his 
son. He has also made rugs for his 
home and to give as Christmas gifts. 

Patients with the residual effects 
of poliomyelitis, and patients with 
multiple sclerosis, arthritis, cerebral 
palsy, paraplegia, quadriplegia and 
other disabilities, have benefited from 
the use of this new loom. 

It is constructed so that a wheel- 
chair may be pushed right under the 
front beam and the weaving done 
without moving out of position. In- 
stead of using foot treadles, the loom 
harnesses are raised and lowered by 
hand levers. Each of these can be op- 
erated individually and locked into 
position. The back beam release lever 
is placed on the right side of the up- 
right frame and can be operated 
from a wheelchair with ease. The 
cloth beam release and take-up lever 
is on the left front of the loom. 

Some weavers can use the boat 
shuttle but the majority of our pa- 
tients have to use a stick or rug shut- 
tle. The multiple sclerotic patient 
seems to do much better work on a 
rug warp, using larger shuttles. A 
box can be installed on the ends of 
the beater frame for the boat shuttle 
to rest in, then a person with the use 
of only one arm may weave also. 

A hook type of handle or built-up 
handle has been adapted and installed 
on the hand levers for patients who 
cannot use the regular type of straight 
handles. For some who cannot open 
their hands enough to grasp the 
beater frame we have put a screen 
door handle on the top of the beater 
frame. They can grasp this more 
easily and it helps to strengthen their 
hands and arms. 

These boys do a good bit of jolly- 
ing and fooling back and forth with 
each other while they are having 
treatments and doing their weaving. 
If a man makes a mistake you will 
hear a sigh, or a call for help, and 
then someone usually speaks up and 
tells him our favorite slogan: “all 
unweaving is preceded by just a little 

(Continued on page 56) 
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shiny appearance. 

At once I could see my 6-foot, 
slender granddaughter in a skirt just 
like this apron. I used 2/32 worsted, 
with 2/18 for pattern. Since the warp 
was fine I used an 8-harness rosepath 
(Fig. 2) with the warp set 36 to the 
inch. I wanted the skirt to be soft 
enough to gather. For men’s suiting 
I use 2/32 at 48 to the inch. If 2/32 
is unavailable a heavier yarn may be 
used, but here one does not need to 
use the 8-harness rosepath. The 
Danish Rosepath will do just as well 
(Fig. 1). In this draft I have only 
used one pick to the pattern, but as 
you know, you use as many picks as 
necessary to make the pattern what 
you want it to be. The arrangements 
of the colors helps to change the 
pattern. Also the use of white for 
tabby (be sure the tabby is of the 
same grist as the warp) changes the 
effect. . 

Fig. 3 shows the complete skirt, 
using the stripes to the waist to 
shorten the granddaughter. 

Fig. 4 looks different from Fig. 3 lad 
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only because of color arrangement. r 
Fig. 5 is a detail of a rose skirt t i 
with the treadling changed from the CJ e 
other two skirts. LJ ; |e 
Fig. 6. This is a cotton skirt woven ae *. 
in stripes on opposites so that the im TH I 














warp is covered. The skirt is woven 
with the tabby running up and down, 
using 20/2 unmercerised cotton, set 
at 24 to the inch. The pattern is rose- 
path with unmercerised 20/2 for 
pattern. The colors are blue, red, 
black, light green, and white. Usually 
the white was used for the back- 
ground shots. The colors appeared in $j 3 | 
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Fig. 3. Skirt in blue and white, dark blue pattern, with stripes to waist. 
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foes vk 
Fig. 6. Cotton skirt woven in stripes on opposites so that the warp is covered. Tabby running up and down. 


fective and looks foreign. I wove a 
blouse of the same 20/2 cotton and 
my daughter made it with a high neck 
and long sleeves, very tight. The 
whole effect is quite pleasing. 


MORE TRICKS 
Weight Distribution. In tying up 
treadles on the loom be sure to ar- 
range them so that there is more 
leverage on the treadles that carries 
the most harness. For example—a 
loom on which the lamms hang from 
the left side, should be tied up so that 
the right treadle carries the most 
harness. There is more leverage at 
the end of the lamm that is further 

away from the attached end. 


Rhythm. Weaving should be 
rhythmic. This can be helped by the 
arrangement of the treadles. If one 
is going to weave only tabby, then 
the treadles should be so placed that 
as one uses the feet it is just like 
walking. Not too far apart, nor too 
close together. In doing pattern 
weaving where both pattern and 
tabby are used, then for real rhythm 
the pattern should be controlled by 
ene foot and the tabby by the other. 
To me Mrs. Atwater’s tie-up is won- 
derful. In this tie-up there is no 
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Above. 


Fig. 5. Rose skirt, differs 
from Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 because of 
treadling change. Below. Fig. 4. Same 
as Fig. 3 except for color. 


necessity to think of which tabby to 
use and the body sways from side to 
side with first tabby then pattern. 
There is never a mistake in the tabby 
if one establishes a habit of throwing 
from, say, right to left on the right 
foot down on the right treadle and 
left to right with the right foot on 
the left treadle, with both treadies on 
the right side. 

Beat. This should also be in 
rhythm. The most important part of 
the beat is knowing what effect one 
desires in the finished product. With 
linen and cotton properly dented the 
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Christmas bookmark, see text. 
beat should be firm. By firm I do not 
mean hard. Don’t beat with your 
biceps. Use your wrist and fingers to 
flip the beater back hard, then relax. 
In doing this method, there is not the 
fatigue that there is in the hard beat- 
ing with the arm. Use two short re- 
laxed beats. With wool it is different. 
Ooze up the beat if you want a soft 
fabric. This is especially necessary 
when making stoles or baby blankets. 
In suiting of 2/32 it takes a heavier 
bang. Watch the weaving of the 
power looms in a factory and see how 
hard the beat is. In the suitings I like 
to throw the shuttle in the open shed 
while I am catching the shuttle, 
change the shed, throw the shuttle 
and beat again while I am catching 
the shuttle. The beats are short and 
rather strong. 

Every weaver works out his own 
method of weaving. Some use a 
closed shed to beat, others an open 
shed. Some beat only once and others 
give the two short quick beats. This 
is an individual preference. 


SOME BOOKMARKS 

Thought I’d just tell you how I 
wove my Christmas cards. It may be 
helpful for next year or for other 
holidays. I decided on doing book- 
marks (just didn’t want to send 
scraps of cloth). Because I was go- 
ing to weave a dinner dress, I added 
three more yards of the 2/44 silk 
(tussah) 40 inches in the loom, 54 
to the inch. I used a summer and 
winter tree an inch and a half wide. 
Block 4, the block between the trees 
is a half inch wide. The selvages are 
wider so they can be hemstitched on 
the edge also. 

Of course I say there should be 
no combination of handweaving and 
machine stitching, but since I had to 
have over 200 bookmarks, I decided 
to weave them and have them hem- 
stitched so I could cut them apart. In 
this way I can weave 19 at a time. 
To make a hemstitching line I carried 
a blue silk thread on harness | half- 
way in block 4. To hold these threads 
(only 4 yards long) taut, I wound 
them on spools, set them on the floor, 
laid a long stick over the thread and 
weighted it down with my favorite 
“sad” irons. (I couldn't get along 
without them). Between the book- 
markes I also carried a blue thread 
tor a guide line for hemstitching. 

The tabby, and the inch and a 
quarter at the top and the bottom of 
the tree is the same as the warp. The 
pattern is made with red metallic 
1/64 and bright green 2/32 
These bookmarks I attached to a card 
on which there was a four line 
rhyme. This made a nice individual 
Christmas card. Try it next year. 
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Apron in Summer and Winter weave, 
yellow with brown design, woven by 
one of the members of the Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, Weavers’ Guild. 
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Fabrics from a Desert Weaver 


by ISABELL AND 
PAT KIRKPATRICK 


A comparative newcomer to the 
field of hand weaving is Margaret 
Jackson of Borrego, California. Her 
fabrics are inspired by the cactus- 
covered desert and great mountain 
ranges surrounding her home. She 
interprets the startling desert sunsets 
and rainbows, the unexpected fields 
of alfalfa and rows of date palms into 
unusual textural designs. 

Her Marga-Reta Shop and studio 
is located in the heart of a desert 
resort nestled in a 15,000 acre valley 
of wind-blown sand, walled in by the 
San Ysidro, Santa Rosa and Pinon 
mountain ranges. One steps from the 
bright desert sunshine into a cool, at- 
tractive shop where fabrics and fash- 
ions sparkle against a background of 
ancient hand-woven tapestry and red- 
wood walls. Counters faced with 
bamboo hold handbags, mats and 
jewelled accessories. Exotic stoles are 
displayed on unusual shapes of drift- 
wood gathered from the desert: 
Smokewood and desert holly deco- 
rate the walls and ancient Indian ol- 
las are suspended from the central 
beam. 

Tourists from all over the North 
American continent enter the shop to 
admire and to ask questions about 
the art of weaving. “What?” they 
ask, “your weavers aren’t Indians?” 
“You cut the fabric!” they exclaim, 
“and it doesn’t ravel?” A trip behind 
the counters into the studio where 
looms clack busily, shears shape 
bright materials on the cutting table 
and sewing machines whirr, is usual- 
ly the answer to their doubts. 

Nine years ago Margaret herself 
knew little of hand weaving and cer- 
tainly had no expectation of one day 
having her own studio in the desert, 
almost a hundred miles from the 
nearest city. In 1947 she lived in 
Long Beach, California, a chronic 
sufferer from arthritis. Her doctor 
suggested hand weaving therapy and 
she enrolled in an adult education 
class in the public schools there. Once 
started, the therapeutic value of her 
new hobby became secondary to the 
fascination of the art itself. She had 
found a long-sought artistic outlet. 

Two years later the Jackson fami- 
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Margaret Jackson who has a successful weaving 





studio in the desert town of Borrego, California. 


ly, Margaret, her husband Edwin and 
nine-year old son Warren, visited 
Jorrego and liked it. They were tired 
of city living and, encouraged by 
Margaret’s doctor, the family decided 
to move to the warm desert climate. 
They sold their home in Long Beach, 
traded Edwin’s good job with the 
Los Angeles Transit Company for a 
venture on his own as an independent 
electrical contractor in Borrego, and 
settled into desert living. 

Concentration and study of her 
hobby had paid off and Margaret was 
now an expert weaver, fascinated by 
the unusual effects in texture she 
could create on her loom. In Borrego 
she began immediately to search for 
a studio location where she could ful- 
fill her dream of turning her hobby 
into a profitable business. The only 
available spot in town was in the 
package goods store. There she set 
up her loom, separated from the bot- 
tles and cans by a thin partition. To 
help finance the new adventure in 
business, she put in a stock of work 
clothes for the Mexican laborers em- 
ployed about the Valley. 

Waiting on customers, designing, 
and working at her loom, too, proved 
unsatisfactory however, especially 


since her time consuming sales duties 
involved a struggle with a completely 
foreign tongue and most often had 
to be conducted in sign language. She 
had to have assistance. Why not teach 
weaving to women living in Borrego? 
she asked herself. There weren't 
many prospects in the small commu- 
nity of permanent residents, but she 
did interest two women in her pro- 
ject. Soon others wanted to learn— 
and her most pressing problem, that 
of obtaining qualified help, was on its 
way to being solved. 

Within the year she had outgrown 
her half of the package goods store 
and in 1950 moved into her present 
quarters, a large studio in the newly 
constructed shopping center at 
Christmas Circle. Her business con- 
tinued to expand as her fabrics be- 
came better known and in demand. 

There are drawbacks to efficient 
operation in weaving on the desert— 
dust, bugs and the extreme heat of 
summer months are the most serious. 
Margaret solved the problem of dust 
end bugs by saving, borrowing and 
begging large, used pickle jars. In 
these she stores all yarn in skeins. 
Coned yarn is wrapped in plastic bags 
before storing on shelves. With the 
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installation of air conditioning in the 
studio two years ago, the summer 
heat problem was licked. 

Her studio in order, and the looms 
clacking busily in the competent 
hands of two of her former students, 
Margaret next turned her attention 
to creating fashions with woven fab- 
rics. Colorful handbags, place mats 
for informal desert life, gay and bril- 
liant skirts for loafing and partying 
were snapped up by visitors to the 
shop. Margaret’s mother, Mrs. Reta 
McCausland, a modiste and stylist, 
joined her and the two put their 
heads together. Suits, dresses, stoles, 
blouses, each item an original, flow 
from the hands of the talented team. 
Shortly after moving into her new 
studio, Margaret received a phone 
call from a client in the fashionable 
La Jolla art colony near San Diego, 
requesting that she stage a fashion 
show of Marga-Reta styles. The stu- 
dio buzzed with plans and prepara- 
tions; all Borrego dropped by with 
suggestions and encouragement. On 
the day, an astounded and victorious 
Margaret returned home without her 
model creations—they had all been 
purchased on the spot by viewers. 
Fashion shows are a familiar story 
to her now, but they still present a 
problem—her models are purchased 
immediately and she cannot build a 
basic wardrobe to be used in suc- 
cessive shows. 

Recently two national television 
programs, originating from Los An- 
geles, have televised Marga-Reta 
fashion shows. Yet another TV show 
featured Margaret at her loom, and 
plans are under way for other TV 
shows built around this desert weaver 
and her work. 

Despite the heavy load of shop, 
studio and public relations, Margaret 
Jackson has turned more and more 
to creative work in the field of tex- 
tural design. She is unorthodox in 
her methods, never puts her dream 
design on paper, but wants to see it. 
She works out the warp and gets it 
on the loom, usually her first jack- 
type loom brought from Long Beach. 
She likes to work with eight harness- 
es because this, she feels, gives her 
greater mobility in creating texture. 
She works with novelty yarns; from 
the irregular construction of these, 

Reading down. Plaid yardage for 
sport jackets. Triangle stole of white 
nubby rayon and multi-colored metal- 
lics. The “Desert Rainbow” design. 
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combined with straight threads, many 
of her most unusual textures are 
derived. The wavy construction of 
ratine yarn is a favorite with her. 
The resulting fabrics, in exotic colors 
and in soft shades, are exciting to 
the touch and pleasing to the eye. 
With her knowledge of technical re- 
quirements she also produces these 
f:.brics in firm materials that give 
versatility to the sewer and please 
the owner by long wear. 

One of her most striking designs is 
the “Desert Rainbow.” For this she 
uses Lily’s Art. 114 Floss in multi- 
color striped warp, threaded 1-2-3-4 
and set 15 to the inch, woven with 
supported metallic. Evening and 
cocktail skirts in cclors matching the 
desert rainbow are concocted from 
this fabric. 

In five short years, Margaret has 
achieved a prospering business. She 
began with one loom purchased by 
her husband as an aid in her struggle 
against pain and invalidism. Today 
she has four looms, three jack-type 
and one counter-balance, operated by 
two professional weavers she herself 
taught and one trainee. There is a 
cutting table and sewing machines, 
presided over by two seamstresses 
and a stylist. Work clothing for la- 
borers has been replaced by creations 
bearing the label “Marga-Reta,” 
synonymous with original and exclu- 
sive fashions. She has received in- 
quiries from importers in Latin 
America and Canada. 

The enthusiastic boosters of Bor- 
rego, a growing community geared to 
entertain visitors from all parts of 
the hemisphere, have appreciated 
Margaret’s efforts and growing suc- 
cess. They have made her a partici- 
pant in the economic and civic en- 
deavors of the town. Now free from 
constant pain, thanks to the therapy 
of hand weaving and to the beneficent 
desert climate, she is on the road to 
artistic and business success and has 
earned the personal goodwill of her 
fellow townspeople. The Desert 
Weaver is a designer who subtly 

combines yarns and weaves with ef- 
fective color and an example of what 
determination, hard work and good 
cheer will achieve. 


Above. Triangle stole in chartreuse 
and metallic yarns. Below. Child’s 
skirt and bag. Typical of articles 
woven by Mrs. Jackson and her assis- 
tants and sold at the Marga-Reta 
Shop in the desert resort, Borrego, 
California. 
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A Loom Set Up for Sample and Short Warps 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


There is more than one way to set up a loom. Weavers 
usually begin by sleying, threading the heddles, and 
winding the warp on the back beam. Or the beaming may 
come first, with either raddle or .reed, the warp entering 
and sleying last. And, by another method, you may be- 
gin with heddle threading, denting, and winding the 
warp on the front roller before final beaming. 


Processes we have learned are customarily the ones 
we begin with. But then we hear from other weavers 
and books about some different methods. The one you 
select depends on habit and personal preference, as well 
as the equipment and project you have at hand. 


Short and narrow warps, however, should not be made 
with a raddle, because in that method figuring and spac- 
ing yarns across raddle and removing harnesses takes 
too much time. The practical set-up described here begins 
with heddle threading, followed by reeding and winding 
warp on cloth beam before it goes on the back roller. 

Begin this system by tying two double lengths of 
sturdy cord, used to hold the lease sticks in place. Each 
of the doubled cords should be slightly longer than the 
distance between breast and back beam. Loop one of the 
doubles around the back beam, near the loom’s outer 
frame work, guiding the cord straight to the front, 
fastening it tightly around the breast beam. Repeat this 
with the other doubled cord on the opposite side of the 
loom. (Fig. 1). One should also have all the materials 
near the loom: warp, lease sticks, threading hook, tying 
string. 

Lift the top of the warp and wind the yarns two or 
three times around the back beam. The other end hangs 
down, or is placed on a chair or stool. (Fig. 2). Guide 
the warp forward, stopping as soon as the warping cross 
is close to the harnesses. The first lease stick is now put 
into the first warping cross division, both ends of it 
placed between the outer strings on the loom. Now enter 
the other lease rod in the second cross, and twist the 
double string before securing this second rod. Twisting 
prevents lease sticks from sliding while entering warp, 
and the sticks are tied together in the usual fashion. (Fig. 
3). 

Be sure the warp is brought forward enough for easy 
threading, especially on deep floor looms. Guide it care- 
fully so as to not destroy the even length of the individual 
ends. Take a small section of warp, and with one hand 
hold the bunch that is under the lease stick, in the other 
hand holding the top group. Pull gently, alternating upper 
and lower bunches until enough warp length is drawn 
forward. Now ready for entering, the individual tied 
groups hang from the lease sticks behind the harness. Tie 
a string over the warp at the back beam to prevent more 
pulling while drawing in. 

Take the first group on one side, holding it ia the hand 
with the heddle hook, using the other hand to pull the 
thread forward and draw it through the heddle eye. 
When all ends of the first group are threaded, tie them 
and continue with the remaining until all group-tied yarn 
hangs in front of the harnesses. 
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Fig. 1. Showing double cord tied from back beam to- 
wards breast beam. 
Fig. 2. Warp wound around breast beam. 


Before sleying or denting, warp must be pulled forward 
so that the threads are long enough for easy handling. 
Remove the reed from the beater and place it fat on the 
cords holding the lease sticks. (Fig. 4). Begin sleying 
from left or right side until all ends are dented. Group- 
tie the threads so that they finally hang securely from 
the reed, which is then put back into the beater. The 
group-tied warp ends are next fastened to the rod con- 
nected to the cloth roller by cords or fabric apron. Before 
warp-tying, guide rod and extension cords (or apron) 
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Fig. 3. Warp with lease sticks; cross section shows 
twisting of the cords. 

Fig. 4. Reed removed from beater and placed flat on 
cords holding lease sticks. 


around the roller and over the breast beam. 

To tie the groups, take the first bunch (left or right 
side), divide into two parts, and put them over and 
around the rod, fastening with knot and half bow. Now 
tie the bunch at the opposite side, and the center group. 
Knot the remaining yarn groups in like fashion. The 
yarns are straightened or leveled before they are tied. 

You work next from the back of the loom. Lease sticks 
are now removed, unless you are using a fuzzy or knop- 
ped yarn. Open the string which secured the hanging 
warp and unwind the length from around back beam. 
Comb or straighten out a length of warp with your 
fingers, and wind this part on the front beam. Continue 
until the end of warp hangs down in back of harness. 
Take care in winding, see that the warp is level on the 
cloth beam—sheets of paper may be inserted, although 
not necessary on short warps, or with experience. 

The end of the warp, which now hangs back of the 
harness, has to be group-tied around the warp beam rod 
in the same way as at front. When this is finished, go 
to the front of the loom, unwind a good length from 
the cloth beam and hold it in your hand. Next turn 
crank of warp beam and wind loosely until the rod with 
knots is on top of the roller. Take a sheet of brown 
paper, somewhat wider than the width of the warp reed, 
sliding it under the warp and making a turn. 

Using a small floor loom, a weaver can hardle the 
winding while holding the warp firmly, continuing until 
it is on the beam and the cloth beam rod with the tied 
bunches between reed and breast beam. If the loom is 
large and long, however, one has to beam by steps, as 
follows. Wind the warp loosely, one or two turns, and 
then go to the front and hold the warp tightly, pulling it 
with your own weight. 
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This set-up, on any size of loom, will be ideal for the 
weaver who wants to make samples or design mats, 
handbags, scarves, and other small projects. 





Miss Blumenau, who has been a frequent contributor 
of Handweaver & Craftsman, is the author of The Art 
and Crafis of Hand Weaving, Crown Publishers, New 
York. Reviewed recently in Silk & Rayon, published in 
Manchester, England, the book was said to have “com- 
pletely achieved the author’s object,” which was “trying 
to show how a weaver-designer invents surface in textiles 
through variation . . . depending upon ability, effort, and 
trained seeing.”” “Especially pleasing is the manner in 
which hand and power weaving are related,” the re- 


viewer nctes, “each shown to have its proper place.” 
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Illustrated here is a fabric for floor cushions by Elaine 
J. Jorgensen of Edmonds, Washington, which won the 
Handweaver & Craftsman award at the exhibition in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, sponsored by the Lincoln Weavers 
Guild and the University of Nebraska Art Galleries. The 
piece was experimental, Mrs. Jorgensen said, and was 
used to add a structural note in a small room where it 
was most effective. The warp is 7/2 linen in olive, cork, 
and black, 28 threads of each color repeated. The weft 
is blue jute, green rayon slub, blue metallic and silk, all 
wound on one bobbin, with blue-black rayon ratine used 
for tabby. The material was woven on a 54-inch Gilmore 
loom, rising shed and was threaded to honeysuckle. It 
was sleyed single in a 15-dent reed, with double selvage. 
The tie-up was 1, 2, 3, 4 with 1-3 and 2-4 for the tabby 
shots of the blue-black ratine. The treadling directions 
are as follows: 1-4, 1-3, 1-4, 2-4, 3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 2-4. This 
is a heavy weave but works up easily and quickly. Mrs. 
Jorgensen has a studio in Seattle. She finds designing 
the most exhilarating aspect of weaving. 
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RISING SHED LOOM — are Robin & Russ Handweavers 
, available through Hughes Faweett, ce So 
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swatches per year—$2.50 

ae 632 Santa Barbara St. 

Santa Barbara, California 
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EXHIBITIONS 


JULY 


Ninth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, 
demonstrations, and program of folk dancing, folk music, tale tell- 
ing and puppet shows. July 16-20. 

Craftsman's Fair, League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Belknap 
Mountain Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. July 31-Aug. 4. 
Weavers seminar, Azalea Thorpe, Aug. 2. 

Open House, Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludiow, Vt. July 28. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York City. 
Printed textiles—ancient and modern, occidental and oriental. 
Apr. 24 through summer. 

New England Craft Exhibition, 1955,* J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville, Ky. July 1-31. 

American Craftsmen.* Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. 
July 15-Aug. 15. 

State Craft Fair, Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College. July 26-29. Seminar Day, July 26. 

Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, William Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, 
Maine. Exhibition. July |1-Sept. 4. 

Seventh Annual Craft Show, sponsored by Coach House Fellowship, 
open to New England craftsmen. Crotched Mountain, Greenfield, 
N. H. 10 A.M.-5 P.M. July 21 

Lace with the Delicate Air, The Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Uses of 
lace from ancient Coptics to present fashions. Through Aug. 19. 

High School Art—New York City 1956, The Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. 
Exhibition including crafts. Through Aug. 5. 

Japanese House, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. Formerly exhibited 
at Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Permanent exhibition. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Student show. 
Through Sept. 

California Designed. Held simultaneously at Municipal Art Center, 
Long Beach, Calif. and Oakland, Calif. Art Museum. Home fur- 
nishings which have not appeared on market prior to Aug. 1955. 
July 15-Aug. 16. 

Sonoma County Fair, Fairgrounds, Santa Rosa, Calif. Exhibit by 
Redwood Empire Handweavers. July 20-29. 

Dutch Arts & Crafts.* de Cordova and Dana Museum, Lincoln, Mass. 
Through Aug. 15. 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. Chinese Textiles of the Manchu 
Dynasty, Washington County Museum of Fine Arts Hagerstown, 
Md., July; Modern Printed Textiles, Scalamandre Museum of Tex- 
tiles, New York City, through Sept. 

Two Hundred Years of Maine Arts & Skills, Lincoln County Museum, 
Wiscasset. Sponsored by Lincoln County Cultura! & Historical 
Association. Through Sept. 


AUGUST 


York State Craftsmen Fair, Ithaca, N. Y., Coliege. For information 
write The York State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca. Aug. 
23-25. 

Scandinavian Design Cavalcade, Oslo, Norway. Aug. !8-Sept. 23. 

Home Furnishings Show, New York Coliseum, Columbus Circle, New 
York City. Aug. 25-Sept. 9. 

Outdoor Art Show, Jack London Square, Oakland, Calif. Invitational 
exhibition of painting, jewelry, and handweaving. Aug. 11-12. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Birmingham, Ala., Museun 
of Art. Aug. 15-Sept. 16. 

Multonomah County Fair, Gresham, Oreg. Weaving exhibit. Aug. 
2-11. 

Vermont Craft Market, Shelburne, Vt. Sponsored by Society of 
Vermont Craftsmen and State Arts and Crafts Service. Sales, 
exhibits and demonstrations. Aug. 15-17. 

Douglas County Fair, Roseburg, Oreg. Exhibit Umpqua Weavers’ 
Guild. Awg. 22-26. 

Textiles, USA, Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Exhibition 
of fabrics woven, knitted and dyed in United States for apparel, 
home furnishings and industrial or institutional uses. Aug. 29- 
Nov. 4. 

Maine Arts & Crafts, Town Hall, Kennebunk, Maine. Second annual 
summer fair and exhibit. Aug. 9-I1. 

California State Fair, Fairgrounds, Sacramento. Art show includes 
handweaving in three categories; drapery, upholstery and clothing 
yardage. Aug. 29-Sept. 9. 

New England Crafts.* Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. Aug. 15- 
Sept. 16. 

Second Biennial Exhibition of Creative Crafts. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Open to all craftsmen residing in District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. Entries must be received 
Aug. 10. For information write Mrs. Eleanor Roy, 7241 Brinkley 
Road, Washington 22, D. C. Aug. 23-Sept. 21. 

Virginia Highlands Festival. Abingdon, Va. Aug. |-15. 

All American Indian Days. Sheridan, Wyo. Aug. 3-5. 

Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, Gallup, N. M. Aug. 9-12. 
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American Indian Exposition. Anadarko, Okla. Aug. |1-/8 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibit. Modern Printed Textiles, Barter Thea- 
tre, Abingdon, Va. 

Maryland State Fair, Timonium 4, Md. Exhibits and daily demon- 
strations by Baltimore Weavers Guild. Aug. 29-Sept. 8. 

Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 N. State St., Chicago, Iii. Lecture, 
"Textiles in Interior Design" by R. H. Pemberton, Aug. 8. Exhibit 
through month. 

SEPTEMBER 

Oregon State Fair. Salem. Exhibit by Portland Handweavers. Sept. !-8. 

Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. Mariska Karasz needlework. Ceramics. 
Sept. 1-21. 

American Craftsmen.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sept. 2-23. 

Alumni Association of Brooklyn Museum Art School. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Museum. Juried exhibition of all media. Sept. 5-Sept. 23. 

Art in the Open. Norwich, Conn., Art Association. Annual outdoor 
show. Crafts. Sept. 8. 

Los Angeles County Fair. Fairgrounds, Pomona, Calif. Theme "Arts 
of the Western Hemisphere," will include pre-colonial, colonial 
and contemporary work in a!l forms of art. Emphasis will be on 
contemporary works, including handweaving. Sept. 14-28. 

Fourth Annual Waukegan Arts & Crafts Festival. Upton Park, Wau- 
kegan, lil. Sale, exhibit, demonstrations. Waukegan Area Art— 
past, present and future featured. Open to all artists and crafts- 
men. For information for booth space write Mrs. Belle Gurske, 538 
Julian St., Waukegan. Sept. 15-16. 

Georgetown Fall Fair, Georgetown, Ont., Canada. Exhibit by 
Seorgetown Weavers Guild. Sept. 21-22. 

Danbury, Conn., Fair. Exhibit by Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 7. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 St., New York City 
19. Sponsored by the American Craftsmen's Council. Opening 
exhibition, “Hand & Tool,’ exemplifying the place of the crafts- 
man in contemporary society. Invited work. Opening Sept. 20. 

Scandinavian Design Cavalcade. Copenhagen, Denmark, Sept. |- 
Oct. 15; Finland, Sept. 1-30; Sweden Sept. 1-Oct. |. 

Textiles by Robert D. Sailors, Nadeau Handweaving Center, Chicago, 
Ill. Lecture "Design on ,the Handloom" by Mr. Sailors Sept. 12. 
Exhibition through month. 

OCTOBER 

Craft Fair, Centine!l Hill Hall, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. Spon- 
sored by Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Oct. 30-Nov. 3. 

Handwoven Draperies, Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, Invitational 
exhibit. Oct. 10-31. 

American Craftsmen.* Columbia, S. C. Museum of Art. Oct. 7-28. 

Family Fair, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Auditorium. Cratts included 
in do-it-yourself, hobby & photo show. Oct. 21-28 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Brooks Memoria! Art Gal- 
lery, Memphis, Tenn. Oct. 1-22. 

New England Craft Exhibition.* Norton Gallery of Art, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Oct. 1-22. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to residents or former residents of Kansas and residents of 
the Greater Kansas City area. Exhibition blanks, fee and entries 
due Oct. 15, 16, 17. For information write Marjorie Whitney, 
Chairman Department of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

NOVEMBER 

Florida Craftsmen, Norton Gallery & School of Art, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Sixth annual show. Membership and Florida residence required 
for entry. Closing entry date Nov. 6. For information write Eleanor 
Dorman, Pres., 514 37th St., N. St. Petersburg 2, Fla. Nov. 15-25. 

Young Americans 1956. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 
53 St., New York City 19. Entry blanks must be in by Sept. 15, all 
entries by Oct. |. Nov. 15-Dec. 31. 

Fifth Texas State Craft Exhibition, Witte Memorial Museum. San An- 
tonio. Sponsored by Craft Guild of San Antonio. All entries by 
Oct. 12. Nov. 4-25. 

New England Craft Exhibition 1955.* Elliott Hall, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. Nov. 4-25. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects,* Columbia, S$. C. Museum 
of Art. Nov. 4-25. 

American Craftsmen.* Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Nov. 
11-Dec. 3. 

Nineteenth Ceramic National. Syracuse, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Nov. 4-Dec. 2. 

Crafts Exhibition & Christmas Sale, Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. [Oth 
St., New York City. Nov. 15-Dec. 4. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
* Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 


Among handwoven fabrics attracting widespread at- 
tention in room settings in the Decorators’ Big Show in 
San Francisco were those by Maria Kipp of Los Angeles 
tor an interior by Maurice Bailey, a designer and manu- 
facturer of furniture. The Big Show was stage] for the 
annual convention of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators and was the first ever open to the public. It was 
sponsored by the Northern California chapter. 
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Miss Kipp’s color scheme was determined by Mr. 
Bailey’s choice of a dark green-blue leather for chair 
upholstery around which he designed the room. Illustrat- 
ed here is upholstery for a bench woven in pleats of 
black and turquoise to match the leather. Mixed rayon 
and cotton yarns, with a touch of turquoise Lurex, were 
used. The blocks of pleats, about one-fourth inch deep 
and five inches long, were arranged in bands separated 
by about four inches of plain stripe. The fabric ‘vas done 
in double weave and where the plain fabric appears on 
the right side, pleats appear on the back. The matching 
fabric for a chair employed the same colors but differed 
in design. The pattern appeared in small rectangles which 
repeat the effect of the pleats. In the drapery fabric il- 
iustrated the warp is of white synthetic straw and black 
and gray novelty rayon, set close. It is woven with weft 
bands in two widths which alternate. These weft bands 
also alternate with 6-inch bands of warp skips. Done in 
heavy black and white yarn with a touch of turquoise 
Lurex, the effect of the bands is bold and striking. White 
upholstery for a sofa was woven in a bar pattern in an 
all-over repeat, carrying out the pleat design. 

The Kamolas of Los Angeles showed draperies with 
pattern borders, somewhat reminiscent of Colonial de- 
signs. Their casements in leno were similar to those il- 
lustrated in the Spring, 1956, issue of this magazine. 

From the Grace Richey Clarke Studio of McAllen, 
Texas, came a new wall covering woven of paper twine 
about the weight of fine reeds, combined with multi- 
colored yarns to give a striped effect. This matched 
colors in reed blinds, a specialty of the studio. 

Harry Lawenda received the first award fer wall 
coverings in the A.I.D. design competition for Raffia 
Weave, featuring strips of raw hemp used in horizontal 
stripes on paper backing. This is handwoven in the 
Orient for Kneedler-Fauchere, San Francisco. No awards 
were given for woven fabrics. 

Gay pillows designed by Miss Kipp, Dorothy Liebes, 
end other well-known weavers featured the Lurex dis- 
play. The Dobeckmun yarns were presented in an un- 
usually clever arrangement by Mrs. Liebes. 

The Professional Weavers Association of the San 
Francisco Bay area exhibited a wide variety of yardage, 
rugs, and hangings, some of which had been seen in 
earlier shows and were reproduced in this magazine. 
Among some of the most unusual were sheer casements 
by James Baughman using leno to give firmness to the 
weave and provide the design element. Other weavers 
represented were Kay Sekimachi, Dorothy Piercy, 
Margery Livingstone, “Mama” Gravander, Hal Painter, 
Jan and Jerry Rubin, Kamma Zethraus, Trude Guermon- 
prez, and Dorothy Bryan. 

The Contemporary Handweavers displayed their 
fabrics as a group. 

Trilok fabrics designed by Jack Lenor Larsen were 
included in the U. S. Rubber display (See Spring, 1956 
Handweaver & Craftsman,). He also displayed decorator 
fabrics and woven leather in some of the interior settings. 


Fabrics by Maria Kipp in Decorators’ Big Show at 
A.I.D. Conference. Above. Upholstery for bench in black 
and turquoise cottons and rayons. Below. Drapery with 
white synthetic straw and black and gray novelty rayon 
warp. Weft bands of white, black, and turquoise cottons 
and rayons, touch of turquoise metallic. 
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Why be satisfied with less than the best? 
OWN A 


NORWOOD LOOM 


Rigid, Yet Folds for Convenience 
RISING SHED SECTION BEAM 
22” 30” 40” 50” 

4 to 12 Harnesses 


Write to your Agent or 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 








FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~™ EMMONS “= 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 






Write for Price List 












Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





wets € VS AS26° rr 1 On 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel «© Elastic °* Raffia «© Plastic 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


Z FIBRE YARN CO. we. 
G) Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 











LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 144” hardwood, stained Driftwood. Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 
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Al.D. Big Show. Below. Chair Upholstery. Miss Kipp. 





Handweavers should by all means see the exhibition of 
printed fabrics at the Cooper Union Museum of the Arts 
of Decoration, which will be on view through August 
31. Entitled Design by the Yard this is probably the 
most inclusive exhibition of such fabrics ever shown in 
New York. It comprises hundreds of examples cf print- 
ed textiles covering twelve centuries, with a contempo- 
rary section of upholstery, drapery and apparel fabrics 
produced in the last ten years. The early examples, of 
course, have designs printed, dyed, or embroidered on 
handwoven materials. The modern prints are on power 
woven fabrics. The historical section begins with Far 
Kastern fragments from the eighth century. The tech- 
nical section includes examples of both ancient and 
modern printing equipment. Only a minute fraction of 
textiles survive from an earlier day but it may be safely 
said, according to Calvin Hathaway, director of the 
Cooper Union Museum, that the best work of our con- 
temporaries is superior to that of our ancestors. For one 
reason, a wider range of techniques and materials is 
available for today’s production. There is also a growing 
awareness of the necessity for design analysis. Museums 
ere more interested in the development of design re- 
sources and in making those resources available both to 
industry and individuals, as has always been the policy 
of Cooper Union. Fabrics shown come from the collection 
of Cooper Union and other museums and from many 
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Modern prints from exhibition now at Cooper Union 
Museum. Reading down. “Revy,” designed by Viola 
Graste, Sweden, printed on linen. Contemporary Amer 
ican, “Mikado,” by Alexander Girard, printed on sheer 
silk and “Rain,” on sheer silk. Herman Miller Co. 
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YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ = $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years ot 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simpiex Registering device. 
Complete instructions for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


bing and operating. Shipping Make beautiful rugs, drapes, cu 
weight, 225 lbs. . 


F.O.B. Davenport. 
Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 





. all for $100 and covers. Sell gous products. = 
money with your hobby. 














Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Stx times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


All NEW Gonwune WUVEN 
gemma LABELS 


5/g wid 
gta 


= we. 
15 for $1.50 25 for $2.00 50 for $3.00 


Now you can have the very finest quality in your personal labels 
—beautiful two-color designs woven right into the luxurious beige 
color fabric. A genuine woven label with your name imprinted in 
fast color in handsome script letters. Available in 1%" and %" 
widths. Designs also for sewing, knitting, etc. 7-10 day delivery. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Please print order and style number plainly. 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS ¢ P.O. BOX 2264, Portland 14, Ore. 


WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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TRAUB LOOMS 





IMPORTED 
FROM 
GERMANY 


for the Commercial 
and Creative Weaver 


FLOOR AND TABLE 
MODELS 


32” to 80” wide 





from 4 to 16 harnesses 


Contremarche, Throw and Flyshuttle Looms. 
Flyshuttle with patented Sprenger Rolls. 
All necessary accessories for the well-equipped studio. 


Write for brochure today. 


McKeeby Automatic WINDER 





Fully Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Ballbearings throughout. Winds fi 
all types of yarn. Converts to i 
handwinder with use of foot ji 
controlled rheostat. i 


Weighs only 7 Ibs. 
Length 15 inches 
Width 7 inches 


Height 15 inches 
COMPLETE $74.50 





TWEED 
THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


40 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 





NEW! 


“DESERT VELVET’ 





An adventure for the creative handweaver is the 
beautiful textured wood of California’s exotic Joshua 
Tree. For lamp shades, screens, room dividers, etc. 


Set of Samples 15¢. Write for information. 


Vauitors LOOM 
STUDIO 


Long Beach 4, Calif. 
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well-known contemporary designers and fabric houses. 
The effective installation was designed by Tom Lee Ltd. 





Top, bottom, Purchase awards, Northwest Craftsmen. 


Deloyce Y. Frost, clothing, black, gray, and green linen; 
Clara J. Chapman, green linen upholstery. Middle. A.I.D. 
award, wall covering, Harry Lawenda. Raw hemp on 


paper. 
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Thirty-three of the 86 exhibitors in the Northwest 
Craitsmen’s Exhibit, shown at the Henry Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, were weavers and the 
four award winning fabrics were purchased by the Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild for its study collection. Winners were 
Clara J. Chapman, Yakima ; Nina Blair Collman, Clinton ; 
Nathallie Fitzgerald, Seattle, and Deloyce Y. Frost, Van- 
couver ; honorable mentions, Clara J. Chapman, LaVerne 
Gray, Kirkland; Juanita Minard, Bremerton; Kathryn 
Strohecker, Seattle, Ruth Olga Wainwright and Jean J. 
Williams, Tacoma, all from the State of Washington. 
The jury for textiles included Dr. Elisabeth Moses, of 
the M. H. de Young Museum, San Francisco (for all 
classes), John Stewart Detlie, architect, and Carolyn M. 
Osborne, textile technologist, Seattle. 





Judges for weaving, Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition. 
Left to right, Dr. Elisabeth Moses, M. H. de Young Mu- 
seum, San Francisco; Carolyn Osborne, textile technol- 
ogist, Gervais Reed, assistant director, Henry Gallery, 
University of Washington. An article on Dr. Moses ap- 
peared in the Spring, 1956, Handweaver & Craftsman. 





Drapery, Mrs. Ella J. Bolster, Arlington, Virginia. 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D. 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SU-56, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 








94 BEAUTIFUL DYE; COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 








Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
for handweaving. 


Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 
including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 


Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 


REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





Mrs. Ella J. Bolster of Arlington, Virginia, won the 
first award for fiber in the Fiber, Clay and Metal show 
at the St. Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School of Art. 
To the best of her knowledge her drapery fabric was not 
woven according to any known type of weave. What she 
attempted to do was to work out a draft and a treadling 
which would let every thread skip from one to five other 
threads (never more) in both warp and weft, in a sort of 
“regular irregularity.” She used a great variety of yarns 
in the same way, ranging from silk to jute and from 
shiny white to dull ecru, but they never exactly repeated 
themselves. Probably no square inch of the 18 yards was 
quite like any other. Second award was given to Bill 
Carter, Chicago, for a bamboo blind, and honorable 
mentions to Marie C. Bruckman, Rochester, New York, 
for an apparel fabric; Margaret Carnahan, Orchard 
Park, New York, for four table mats and napkins and 
F. R. Overman, Detroit, for a hall runner. The jury was 
“pleased with the work of a large number of competent 
weavers.”” As a whole, the jury remarked on the pro- 
fessional quality of the craft products. “Such a collection 
of work,” it was added, “is taken for granted today, but 
could not have been assembled in the United States as 
recently as ten years ago.” The show was selected from 
a thousand or more entries from all 48 states and Hawaii. 
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RIGBY 


Cloth Stripping 
MACHINES 


Many fine woven fabrics are made from materials 
cut on our cloth stripping machines. 
"RIGBY" cutting machines are made in seven models 


from single strip hand operated cutters to 42 strip motor 
driven units. 





For additional information write: 


HOWARD A. BURDWOOD, INC. 


120 Thadeus Street South Portland, Maine 











BERTA FREY 
158 West 22nd Street, New York 11, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 
Summer Address: 


July, August, Woodstock, New York 





The Banff School of Fine Arts 


24th Summer Session — July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 
Offering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, Play- 
writing and Short Story Writing, Interior Decoration 
and Oral French. 
For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





Exceptionally high quality marked the textiles, de- 
clared the best ever shown, in the eleventh national 
Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition sponsored by the 
Wichita, Kansas, Art Association and shown there April 
16-May 15. In addition to prizes, 16 honorable mentions 
were awarded. Both the medal of honor and the purchase 
prize for the best work in any medium went to hand- 
weavers. Unusual and encouraging for an exhibition of 
this kind, was the inclusion of so many apparel fabrics, 
indicating an appreciation by the jury of a class of hand- 
woven textiles, requiring great skill, which often are 
overlooked. There were 83 textile entries, the majority 
woven, the work of 50 weavers and printers. New names 
appeared and the Middle West was unusually well rep- 
resented. Betty Daniel Stanier of New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, was awarded the medal of honor and the 
first prize for textiles for coat material, lining, and tweed, 
all woven on 2/18 Oxford gray warp. For the coat, 
pimento red douppioni silk was used for weft, woven in 
a variation of Bird’s Eye. Weft for the lining was the 
same yarn as warp, in a crepe weave, and for the tweed 
brick red wool with small nubs. The tweed was woven 
in a variation of Weaver’s Fancy. Wool upholstery by 
Mary Ann Emerine, Cleveland, Ohio, was awarded a 
purchase prize for the best in design and execution in 
any medium. Called African Violet, it was woven in 
twill, combining deep violet, lavender, grape red, blue 
and natural yarns. Second prize in weaving went to Cay 
Garrett, Oakland, California, for upholstery in wool and 
cotton designed for an office. One of the most interesting 
pieces shown was the ribbed upholstery by Gene Drum- 
mond, Dallas, Texas, with warp of rayon and weft of 
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Reading down. Upholstery, Cay Garrett, second prize, 
textiles, Wichita Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. 
Upholstery, rayon and silk, Gene Drummond, Dallas, 
Texas. Wool upholstery, Mary Ann Emerine, purchase 
prize, best in design and execution, any medium. 
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HAYSTACK 1956 
MOUNTAIN Summer Session 


@ MARLI EHRMAN 
e@ JACK LARSEN 


@ TRUDE GUERMONPREZ 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS General crafts 
LIBERTY, MAINE and college credit 





silk and fancy twist rayon. Kansans in the show in- 
cluded: Earle Slason, silk and linen twill coating, black 
and white; Helen Slason, yellow drapery, cotton, rayon 
and Orlon, and rayon upholstery; Mrs. P. M. Bacon, 
suiting; Eleanor Caldwell, suiting and black reversible 
drapery of black rayon and cotton, turquoise cotton and 
rayon, greenish-blue linen boucle; Mrs. L. A. Donnell, 
sport coat material in tabby, brown, cocoa, beige, hon- 
orable mention; May D. Kemp, rya rug, special hon- 
orable mention; Mrs. Cecil Haworth, suiting; Mrs. W. 
M. G. House, suiting; Gladys C. Shaw, natural Irish 
linen bath towel; Mrs. Gordon C. MacDonald, instruc- 
tor, Wichita Art Association School, apparel fabrics, not 
in competition. Special honorable mentions were given 
to Ann Blinks, Carmel, California, for an alpacz stole 
in gauze weave, black, gray and white, with beautiful 
shading and perfection in technique and to Edith Gar- 
iand, San Francisco, for tweed, beige and yellow striped, 
in tabby. 


Apparel fabrics, Betty Daniel Stanier. Medal of honor 
for best design and craftsmanship and first prize for 
textiles, Wichita _ Decorative. .Arts-C eramic ‘exhibition. 
Mrs. Stanier also received an honorable mention for tan 
wool coat material, 








Associated Hand Weavers 


The exhibition by the Associated Hand Weavers at 
the Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Art Center, last Spring 
marked the twentieth year for that organization which 
first met May 27, 1936. Entries represented great variety 
in design and techniques, interesting use of color, and an 
interesting division between yardages and well made-up 
artioles. 

A blue and white bedspread with matching bolster in 
a Colonial weave by Jasper Nicolls, Philadelphia, was 
named best in show. Tweed by Dorothy Schick of 
Ringoes, New Jersey, was awarded a prize for the best 
wool suiting, given in memory of Roger Millen, a char- 
ter member of the group. This fabric was woven in 
stripes of soft blues, gray, and violet. 

Tartan and blue wool and raw silk suiting by Mr. 
Nicolls also was shown. A handsome upholstered chair, 
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with matching end table, was the work of Cory Crooks. 
Upholstery was in natural wool, with narrow stripes in 
subdued colors. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 
Crooks, were early members of the Associated Hand 
Weavers. 

Stoles were outstanding, including one of black wool 
and colored Lurex by Mrs. Irene Rainey; gold with 
green touches by Mrs. Anne Beck; and coral wool and 
silver Lurex by Mrs. Mildred Spaeth. Among the cloth- 
ing were attractive skirts, one in tan and soft yellow by 
Mrs. Beck, one in tan and blue wool by Mrs. Leonard 
Turner and a white handwoven jacket, with embroidery, 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Newman. Mrs. Turner also 
showed an interesting wall hanging woven of corn husks. 

Mrs. Beck was exhibition chairman and the installa- 
tion was exceptionally effective. 
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Yarns DYEING Upholstery Fabrics 
1-15 lbs. 1 yard-25 yards 
Small quantities our specialty. Send sample when requesting prices 


Bleaching and redyeing also done. 
A-1 Dye & Spray Works 142 W 19 St., NY 11 CH 2-8887 








Lace weave, linen, York State Craft Fair. 


The first meeting of the Associated Hand Weavers was 
held at the home of Don A. and Ethel Davenport at New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, where they had a shop and a ! rge 
weave room. Mr. Davenport had had experience in many 
important textile mills while Mrs. Davenport had studied 
extensively here and abroad. Their muslin tapestry rugs 
and homespuns had been widely shown. Mr. Millen was 
responsible for assembling the first group of top rank 
craftsmen at the Davenport home where the first ten 
meetings, and others later, were held. He presided over 
the meetings for the first five years. He was followed 
as president by Mrs. Shirley, Miss Kathryn Wellman, 
Mrs. Gseorge Schobinger, Mrs. Mildred Spaeth, Miss 
Claire Freeman, and Mrs. Earle Smith. 

Among the first members were Dr. E. W. France, 
director of the Philadelphia Textile Institute ; Dr. Charles 
Burnside, professor of mechanical engineering at Colum- 
bia University, who perfected a loom for the use of the 
blind; Forrest Crooks, who devised the Country Gentle- 
man loom and received 60,000 letters about it; Mrs. 
Caroline B. King, editor of The Country Gentlewoman, 
whose enthusiasm resulted in national interest in hand- 
author of the Hand- 
weavers Pattern Book and others and Ward France, in- 
structor at the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

The early members were more interested in reviving 


weaving; Marguerite Davison, 


the craft than in problems of individual sales. The main 
object of the association was to bring handweavers to- 
gether to exchange ideas and experiences and to en- 
courage high quality in handcraft. 

Membership was by invitation only, and the only ex- 
pense was for postage with the first dues of 20 cents a 
year sufficient to cover this. Membership was limited to 
50—then considered an astronomical figure. Meetings 
were then held in members’ home. 

The five yearly meetings are now held either at the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute or the Newark, New 
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Below. 


Above. Flossa rug, Mrs. Anne Beck. Colonia! 
weave spread, blue and white, by Jasper Nicolls, named 
best in Associated Hand Weavers show. 


Jersey, Museum. At the Museum meetings, examples 


from the Museum’s textile collection are on display for 
special study. There are now some 50 active and inactive 
‘nembers, three life members, and six honorary members. 
Officers for 1956-1957 are: Jasper Nicolls, president ; 
Miss 
Reeve, secretary, and Miss Dorothy Schick, treasurer. 


Mrs. Leonard Turner, vice-president ; seatrice 





The jury for the third annual York State Craft Fair 
has been announced by Mrs. Edmund Carnahan of Or- 
chard Park, N. Y., chairman of the standards committee 
of The York State Craftsmen. 

The 1956 York State Craft Fair will be held Aug. 
23-25 at Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jury members will be David Campbell, executive vice 
president of the American Craftsmen’s Council and direc- 
tor of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts; 
Arthur J. Pulos, silversmith of Syracuse, N. Y. and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 











San FRANCISCO 2 


By the staff 
july 16-27 $50.00 
WRIte now for details 
















CODDIE PRODUCTS CO., Not Inc. 


1764 29th Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg 4, Florida 


Your recommended source of Shuttles 
Widest selections © Best quality 
Finest workmanship 


Get your FREE GIFT 
with every $5.00 shuttle order. 


National 
Conference 
at Springfield, Ill. 


In addition to 30 looms from Guild 
and staff members, looms from many 
manufacturers, American and foreign, 
will be in use at the eighteenth N ation- 
al Conference Handweavers § spon- 
sored by the Central Illinois Weavers 
Guild which will be held in Spring- 
field, Illinois, August 20-30. Mrs. 
Osma C. Gallinger of Creative Crafts, 
East Berlin, Pennsylvania, founder of 
the conference, will be the director, 
assisted by a staff of well-known 
weavers. Sessions will be held at Cen- 
tral High School, with residential ac- 
commodation at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. Mrs. Rita R. Bretscher of the 
Illinois Guild, chairman of the loom 
committee, is responsible for assem- 





bling the looms, a unique conference 
teature. There will also be thread and 
book displays. 

Mrs. Loraine Kessenich, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, will supervise the 
classes in fabric analysis and draft 
writing, an important conference fea- 
ture. For fabric analysis, rare coverlets 
from the collection of the Illinois State 
Museum of Art will be made available 
for study. 

The complete collection of short 
overshot patterns originated by the 
late Bertha Hayes of Rhode Island 
also will be available for study with 
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reprints for conferees. Miss Hayes 
was a charter member of the National 
Hand Weavers Conference and a pop- 
ular conference teacher for many 
years. Mrs. Gallinger now has a com- 
plete collection of her designs, which 
are ready for publication. 

In addition to Mrs. Kessenich, in- 
structors will include Miss Florence 
E. House, New York; Mrs. Evelyn 
Neher, New Canaan, Connecticut ; 
Mrs. Clara McNulty, Stockton, Kan- 
sas and Mrs. Gallinger. Mrs. Lillian 
Robbins of the Indianapolis Weavers 
Guild will be a staff assistant. 

Courses will include, among others, 
weaving techniques, spinning, belt 
weaving, lace making, and finishing 
handwoven materials. A style show 
will be presented at the end of the 
session. 

Among special events will be a tour 
of the historic Lincoln country and a 
tea at the Governor’s Mansion. 

The Central Illinois Guild was or- 
ganized in 1953 by members of a class 
in Girard started by Mrs. Eve Feely, 
the first president. When several other 
weavers joined, meetings were alter- 
nated between Girard, Farmersville, 
Carlinville and Springfield. Wide- 
spread interest was aroused by a com- 
petitive exhibition held at the county 
fair in Carlinville and an all-day work- 
shop in Girard attended by many 
weavers from neighboring communi- 
ties as well as two from St. Louis. A 
high school class in home economics 
came for a demonstration. The Guild 
demonstrated the Newcomb loom at 
the Illinois State Fair in 1953 and 
1954 and showed a large collection of 
weaving. An all-day workshop was 
held at the Springfield Playground and 
Recreation Commission offices which 
attracted many visitors. Mrs. Brets- 
cher condcted the weaving seminar in 
1955. Several traveling exhibits have 
been of interest to the public as well as 
to weavers. 

Officers of the Guild are: Mrs. 
Meliss Mills, president, Springfield ; 
Mrs. Henry Brown, vice president, 
Girard; Mrs. Rena Marquard, secre- 
tary, Girard; Mrs. Hazel Brown, cor- 
responding secretary, Springfield; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, treasurer, 
Girard. 


The following committee will be in 


charge of the conference: Mrs. 
Maurice Evans, Springfield, Mrs. 
Feely, Girard; Mrs. Marquard, 


Girard. 





Special 


Introductory 


Offer 
$10 Package 





RAYON 
NOVELTY 
YARNS 


Assorted colors 
and white 


Net weight of yarn 10 Ibs. 


Guaranteed perfect 
in every respect. 


Se Payment including postage 
due upon receipt of invoice. 


®e If not fully satisfied return 
package for credit or refund. 


Other Contessa Yarn Assortments will be 
found on page 3 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C2 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers over 10 years” 
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New Jersey Weavers 


Exhibit at the 


Montclair Museum 
by JEAN R. LANGE 


Examples of weaving here illustrated have all been 
shown during recent exhibitions at the Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair, New Jersey: the New Jersey De- 
signer-Craftsmen, Art of Museum Instructors, and the 
Adult Art exhibition showing examples of work done by 
students of the Montclair Museum arts and crafts classes. 

Weaving was represented by six New Jersey exponents 
of this craft at the very successful New Jersey Designer- 
Craftsmen exhibition from April 15 through May 20. 
The four pieces selected for illustration here are a colorful 
length of drapery material woven by Margaret Coffin, 
a table mat from the loom of Irene Howe, a length of 
tapestry material from Justine Mlakar, and a wall hang- 
ing, the work of the well-known weaver, Alice Stuart. 

Mrs. Coffin, a young Englishwoman who married an 
American and came to reside in East Orange, New Jersey, 
during World War II, attributes her interest and success 
in weaving to the fact that she trained in England as an 
occupational therapist. Since her arrival in the States 
she has made a serious study of weaving, and is a student 
of Beatrice Reeve of the Newark Museum. Mrs. Coffin 
favors exotic colors and bold designs. 

Also originally from England, Mrs. Howe has always 
been extremely interested in textiles. A casual visit to 
Newark Museum to inquire about some textiles ““was my 
downfall” she says. She commenced to study weaving 
under Newark Museum instructor Beatrice Reeve. 

Justine Mlaker, a native of Pueblo, Colorado, now re- 
siding in Possum Hill, Green Village, New Jersey, was 
educated in Europe where’she first-started to appreciate 
the handicrafts. Weaving, she feels, is the most satisfying 
form of creative craftsmanship. She was introduced to 
weaving by Mrs. Marie Phelps, now of Strawberry Hill 
Studios, Camden, Maine, and has pursued the study of 
her craft at the Penland School of Handicrafts, North 
Carolina, with the “Z” Handicrafts in Canada, the Fletch- 
er Farm Craft School, Vermont, and Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts, Maine, where she wove the up- 
holstery material shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Texiles shown at Montclair Museum. Reading down. 
Three at top: Towels, by Edna L. Nolte, left, green 30/2 
cotton warp, 30 to inch, ry linen weft; right, natural 
linen with blue border, 16/2 Egyptian cotton warp, 16 
to inch, with 20/2 linen weft. Background, large table 
mat, orange linen with metallics. Dr. Anna Schults. 

Drapery or upholstery fabric, Justine Mlakar. W oven 
in tabby of jute, homespun, cotton frill, pearl cotton, 
nub rayon, metallic, and slub linen. Dark brown back- 
ground with dark yellow and crimson, metallic and dark 
gray threads. 

Left, Linen towel, Spanish lace and Leno; 42 linen 
warp, 22 to inch, 22 linen weft. Right, Bronson lace in 
green linen, warp and weft 0/2, 18 to inch. Mildred D. 
Spaeth. 
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Handweaving Instruction 


Day & Boarding Students 
Looms & Supplies 
Ceramics @ All Crafts 


BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 
RD 2, Sussex, N. J. 
Vernon 55-4827 
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Vernon Vaier 
Sussex County WJ 









WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


| SESSA _RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is « book designed for 
ss SSRN Paresh kabsidntr tioned this purpose. 814" x 1012"—48 pages—tough card cover wire 


stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 


BERTINI SCAN DOE DIEGO OY ei ate if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 
POPPI DEI PPLE IMEI EE PINOLE wo Peet 








Mrs. Stuart is well known as an expert weaver and 
also for her work in establishing a weaving program for 
convalescent seamen at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Brook- 
lyn. She taught weaving at the Montclair Art Museum 
from 1945 until! 1955. She is a member of the Associated 
Handweavers and of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers. 

The place vacated by Mrs. Stuart in 1955 as instructor 
of weaving at the Montclair Museum Art School now is 
filled by Mrs. Mildred D. Spaeth, whose lace Bronson 
material and Spanish lace and leno towel, shown in the 
Montclair Art of Museum Instructors exhibition, are here 
illustrated. Mrs. Spaeth worked under Edna Minor and 
Claire Freeman of the Craft Students League and with 
Berta Frey in New York. In 1950 she spent seven months 
in Europe studying with Ulla Cyrus in Boras, Sweden, 
and Ester Perheentupa in Finland. She is a past president 
of the Associated Handweavers and a member of the New 
York Guild of Handweavers. Weaving done by two stu- 
dents of the Montclair Museum Art School recently 
shown in the Adult Art exhibition is also illustrated. Dr. 
Anna Schults, whose orange and metal thread table run- 
ner forms a background in the photograph, has studied 
under both Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Spaeth. The weaver of 
the photographed small hand towels, Miss Edna L. Nolte, 
is a newcomer to the art of weaving. 
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Beginning and advanced students are given individual 
tutoring in weaving at the Montclair Museum Art School 
by Mrs. Spaeth. When basic techniques are mastered, the 

So student is encouraged to develop original technique pat- 
VAAAARAGA Eee SS, terns. Each student is assigned a separate floor loom for 
e. his sole use throughout the entire term. 

Classes are held on Wednesdays from 7:30 to 9:45 
p.m., and consist of twelve sessions for which the fee is 
$24.00. The first 1956-57 term commences on October 
10 to December 5. Early enrollment is advised. Full in- 
formation may be obtained by applying to the School 
Registrar, Mrs. E. W. Dillon. 








Reading down. Wall hanging by Alice Stuart. Tan 
linen warp with mohair filling. Fringe decoration in rya, 
green linen and wool; dark tan stripes with dark brown 
checker design alternating between fringes. 

Drapery material in mercerized cotton by Margaret 
Coffin. Finnish twill. Horizontal stripes in cornflower 
blue, purple, and grey, alternating with narrower bands 
of jade green novelty yarn, with fine lines of metallics. 

Cotton and rayon mat by Irene Howe. White with 
pink rayon center panel, 
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Weaving 
on a Board 


A most unusual weaver is Mrs. 
Adeline Haeuser of the San Antonio, 
Texas, Handweavers Guild. Mrs. 
Haeuser’s ideas and methods are far 
from the conventional ones of most 
weavers today. 

In the first place, she does not use 
a “loom” in the generally accepted 
meaning of the word today. Instead, 
she uses a large flat plywood board. 
Small nails or wire brads are driven 
in the board to outline the shape and 
size of the article to be made. The 
warp is wound around the brads in 
the lengthwise direction and the weft 
is also caught around the brads at 
regular intervals thus preventing any 
“pulling in” of the edges. The weft 
brads are placed at one-inch inter- 
vals, but the warp ones are placed 
to give the proper sley for the work 
at hand. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
number and kind of articles that Mrs. 
Haeuser weaves. Her lamp shades are 
particularly beautiful, and by being 
woven on the wire frame, there is 
no seam to mar the design or the pat- 
tern of light and shade thrown by 
the light. Her dresses and coats are 
woven to a well fitted pattern. Each 
gore of the skirt, each sleeve, are 
exact when taken from the board and 
are put together almost invisibly. 
Rather than a sewed-on facing ‘to 
her coats, she weaves a heavier weight 
band on the fabric to give the desired 
stability. 

It was some 20 years ago that Mrs. 
Haeuser first wanted to weave, but 
did not wish to give up the space to 
a loom. She found a French woman 
who had done some weaving on a 
“board” and who would show her the 


Above. Mrs. Hacuser working at her loom. The blouse she is wearing was 
made on a board loom. The pieces of the garment are wov2n to exact size and 
shape, then seamed together. 

Below. Close up of a collar insert showing the fattern cartoon and method 

Tapestry handbag. of working. 
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Let HAMMETT'S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


to date 


Our Catal illust q 
— o8 rates 


an 
foot-treadle and table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 


Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
— suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 


fundamentals; but Mrs. Haeuser has 
gone a long way from those first les- 
sons. Her technique is essentially a 
tapestry one, for her wefts are “sewn 
in” rather than being entered in a 
shed made by a heddle arrangement. 
Her weft threads are seldom more 
than three times the width of the 
fabric that she is doing, thus elimina- 
ting friction and wear on both warp 
an weft. Her splicings are meticulous 
and invisible. Although essentially a 
worker in tapestry, she does not limit 
herself to the plain tabby of tapestry, 
but also uses many of the lace weaves 

-leno in various forms, Spanish and 
others. The various techniques may 
be used alone, with tabby, or in com- 
bination with others. 

Mrs. Haeuser is not fond of the 
synthetic yarns and works almost ex- 
clusively in the natural tibers—silk, 
linen, cotton or wool. When the 
proper silk weft is not available, she 
has been known to cut lovely Chinese 
fabrics into tiny strips and use them. 
If the proper size of weol or linen 
is not at hand, she will combine sev- 
eral strands in order to have just the 
right grist as well as to add interest 
in color and texture. 


“Above. This shade was woven on 
the frame and especially designed for 
the handmadz ceramic base. The fabric 
is linen and silk and the chinese cali- 
graphy design is in blue, matching the 
base and the bands of the shade. Back- 
ground, neutral tan. 

Below. Tapestry woven with slits 
where colors meet. 
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Now 
Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions- 
“Speed Warping and Terraspov! 
Method” 


* Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any mahe 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 
Write for details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 








Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Grsned ie ay Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 

















ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All Wool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17's available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send $1.00 for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





SWANSONS MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





Weaving 


Special Summer Classes 
July 5-August 16, 1956 
Textile Designing for Contemporary Homes 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 
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The following method of installing 
a yardage counter for sectional warp 
beams was developed by Ross von 
Metzke of the Penelope Company, Los 
Angeles: 

Some months ago Martha Pollock, 
custom weaver of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, and instructor in weaving at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, asked me to try to develop 
a counting device for the sectional 
beams on her looms. 

What we did was to adapt the in- 
dustrial stroke counter used by the 
hundreds of thousands in all kinds of 
factories all over the world to the 
hand loom. The stroke counter is a 
very simple device having a case, a 
dial, a reset knob and a lever which 
actuates the dial mechanism. A typ- 
ical stroke counter is illustrated. 
Each movement of the lever registers 
as a number on the dial and the ac- 
cumulated total can be cleared by 
turning the reset knob. 

The counter installation on Miss 
Pollocks looms is shown in the draw- 
ing and consists of the following: 

1. An IVO Model H-117 (3 digit) 
stroke counter mounted on the back 
post at the crank end of the sectional 
beam. The mounting is a brass angle 
having four holes—two to which the 
counter is bolted and two for the 





screws which fasten the angle to the 
back post. 

2. A “trigger” mounted on the 
sectional beam. This is a strip of 
brass drilled for the mounting screw. 
It is positioned so that it strikes the 
lever on the counter with each revolu- 
tion of the beam and is pivoted so 
that it can be turned down out of the 
way when the warping is completed 
and weaving started. A stop screw in 
the beam holds the trigger in position 
at the required height. 

The use of the counter is simplicity 
itself. The procedure is as follows: 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts, Pot- 
tery, Leathercrafts, Silk Screen, Spinning and 
Dyeing, Enameling, and other crafts. 


Continuous instruction from February 13, 1956 
to June 2 affords students the opportunity of 
coming for long or short periods for personalized 
training in small groups. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 4 through August 25 in three week terms. 
Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 


Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 75 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CRAFTS 


Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog HC 


GRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 











WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


627 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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A. Release the beam brake or ratchet 
Gog. 

Set the counter to 000 using the 
reset knob and put the “trigger” 
in the “on” position so it strikes 
the counter lever as the beam is 
turned. 

Tie the warp threads on the first 
section and start winding. If your 
beam is one yatd around you can 
read yardage put on directly from 
the counter—for example, ten 
revolutions equals ten yards. If 
your beam is more or less than 
one yard around you must first 
determine how many revolutions 
will be required for the required 
length of warp and then read 
revolutions on the counter. For 
example, 20 revolutions will give 
you a 30-yard warp if the beam 
is 1% yards around. Winding 
can, of course, be interrupted at 
any time without losing track of 
yardage put on. 

When the first section is com- 
pleted simply reset the counter to 
000, tie the warp on the second 
section and proceed with the 
winding. Be sure to reset the 
counter between the winding of 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


e Light and untiring treadling 
e Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


PURRINGTON F 


nd 


OLDING LOOM 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 
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each section. 

E. When all sections are warped the 
“trigger” is turned to the “off” 
position, the brake or 
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ratchet dog engaged and you are 
ready to proceed with threading, 
sleying, and tying on. Always 
turn the “trigger” to the off posi- 
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tion before unwinding warp from 
the beam. The counter can be 
seriously damaged if the lever is 
pushed backwards. 

Any handweaver who is reasonably 
clever with tools can install his own 
counter. Counters can be used on 
most floor model handweaving looms 
with sectional beams. The tools re- 
quired are a drill (the common %- 
inch electric hand drill is entirely 
satisfactory), a screwdriver and a 
pair of pliers. Before deciding to go 
ahead, however, be sure to check the 
distance between the end of the sec- 
tional beam on the crank end and 
the inner face of the crank, particu- 
larly if the crank handle is long. The 
minimum distance here is 234 inches 
and 3 inches is safer. If possible the 
counter should be purchased with 
return privileges so that it can be 
taken back if space is not adequate. 








This type of yardage counter is 
standard equipment for some of the 
looms manufactured by Nilus Leclerc, 
Inc., L’Isletville, Quebec, Canada, and 
is also sold by Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 
Dunellen, New Jersey. The Granberg 
warping reel, Amarillo, Texas, has a 
yardage counter attached. 
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18th ANNUAL SESSION 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN HANDWEAVERS 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 20-30, °56 
Beginners or Advanced 
Your opportunity: Study with Specialists 
and get expert information fast 
Florence E. House: Teacher Training 
Loraine Kessenich: Fabric Analysis, 
Spinning, Draft Writing 
Evelyn Neher: Technical Coverage 
Clara McNulty: Belt Weaves 
Osma Gallinger: Weaving Efficiency 
Methods, Loom Workshop 
Study of Threads, Color, Project Planning 


Write Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 





Mask Making.. 





So are the other 
Creative Crafts in 


Recreation 


Hobby groups, art and crafts projects 
for all ages, play an important part in 
the recreation picture. This monthly 
magazine for recreation leaders carries 
a “how-to-do-it” craft project in each 
issue and a variety of articles about cre- 
ative activities for groups and indi- 
viduals. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 
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Members of the Minnesota Weavers Guild demonstrating weaving at the 
Minnesota State Fair where the Guild exhibition attracted much favorable 


attention. 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Back in 1945, A. Matty Contessa, 
then in the yarn business in New 
York, decided that there was more in 
selling yarn to handweavers than had 
met the eyes of many yarn dealers 
He had been noting a consistent in- 
crease in the number of handweavers 
who were asking for a greater variety 
of yarns. He believed that a yarn 
business devoted exclusively to sup- 
plying handweavers could be both in- 
teresting and profitable. His business 
in Ridgefield, Connecticut, estab 
lished eleven years ago, proved that 
he was right. 

Mr. Contessa’s earliest experience 
had been in the yarn business. For 
ten years he had been associated with 
his brother, Joseph Contessa of the 
J. C. Yarn Company in New York. 
One of his prized possessions is a let- 
ter from his brother, sent when he 
started in on his own, congratulating 
him and wishing that he would reach 
the “goal of a successful business 
with 2 happy organization.’ For sev- 
eral years his nephew, Joseph Con- 
tessa Jr., was a partner in hrs busi- 
ness. However, the yarn business did 
not appeal to Joe who is now doing 
very well with Hayden, Stone, and 
Company on Wall Street. 

Although Mr. Contessa now sells 
some yarns to mills and commercial 
concerns, 99 per cent of his business 


is with handweavers, scattered all 
over the United States, in Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and other foreign 
countries. In the years he has been in 
business he has been able to supply 
handweavers with almost every vari- 
ety of yarn that is spun. He now 
manufactures certain varieties which 
always are available on reorder. Six 
times a year he issues a bulletin of- 
fering special lots which cannct, how- 
ever, be duplicated. He also offers 
package collections, with the contents 
clearly listed. His continuous policy 
has been to take back any materia! 
which does not meet with approval. 

His special service department is 
wideiy used by professional weavers 
They query him about types of yarns 
available, give him their ideas of what 
they want, and he endeavors to find 
the proper variety. He always is 
ready to answer inquiries from weav- 
ers, professional or amateur, who 
have ideas about yarns for speciai 
projects. Orders of 500 pounds o- 
more can be spun to specification. 
Sometimes it is possible to get small- 
er quantities of especially spun yarns 
if the mill can add the smaller amount 
to the original 500 pounds. 

In his eleven years in business he 
has seen a considerable number of 
his customers, who started purely as 
amateurs, advance in the professional 
field. He also has noted the remarka- 
ble increase in the number of hand- 
weavers. There also has been an in- 
crease in the average size of orders. 
indicating that weavers are making 
more fabrics both for themselves and 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





the market. 

Anyone entering the handweaving 
market must understand that iit must 
necessarily be built on small orders. 
Even professional weavers want very 
smail quantities of some yarns since 
they do not endlessly repeat designs. 
Orders customarily average one, two, 
and five pounds although he sells as 
little as two ounces. Contessa Yarns 
stocks 20 sizes of cartons for the 
handweavers’ orders. Handweavers, 
although many weave only tor their 
own pleasure, appreciate prompt at- 
tention to their orders, attention 
which sometimes has been lacking. If 
yarns are available, orders are filled 
within 48 hours; if not, acknowleg- 
ment is sent promptly. This prompt 
service has built up a _ responsive 
clientele. About 80 per cent of the or- 
ders have appreciative notes attached. 
While his business is mail order, 
these letters create the atmosphere oi 
customers in the shop. Many weav- 
ers, however, do come to Ridgefield. 
Although the business is closed Sat- 
urdays, groups of weavers are wel- 
comed if they make arrangements in 
advance. He maintains a small retail 
shop for knitting yarns, because of 
community demand, where weaving 
varns also may be purchased. 

The selection, packing and mailing 
of orders is in charge of Wiiliam S. 
Walker, Mr. Contessa’s_ brother-in- 
lav7, who came into the business upon 
his discharge from the U. S. Army. 
A great deal is involved in the busi- 
ness of selecting yarns to the custom- 
er’s satisfaction and Mr. Walker’s 
keenest interest is in making proper 
selections. 

In eleven years Mr. Contessa has 
noticed an increased demand for high- 
er quality materials from occupation- 
al therapy departments in hospitals 
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and other institutions. This demand 
has made it possible to supply finer 
materials at a more reasonable price. 
Orders now indicate that handweav- 
ing courses are being organized in the 
art departments of many colleges. 

Mr. Contessa’s interest in hand- 
weavers’ problems has made him a 
popular speaker at weavers’ guilds. 
He talked to the Weavers’ Seminar, 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, at 
their June 9 meeting in Bristol, 
part of their 20th anniversary cele- 
bration. One of his most interesting 
experiences was a visit to the Sequoia 
Indian School in Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 

He also has widespread community 
interests. He is a vestryman of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church and a former president of the 
Ridgefield Lions Club. For two years 
he directed the financial campaign in 
Ridgefield for the American Red 
Cross. The Contessa household con- 
sists of Mr. and Mrs. Contessa, a son 
and daughter, two cats, and a dog. 





Hand spinners, increasing in num- 
bers all over the country, will be in- 
terested in the collection of fibers, 
natura! and synthetic, offered by 
Rosa Lee Fisher of the Yarn Arts 
Guild, Whitestone, Long Island, 
New York. Her attractive sample as- 
sortment includes seven natural fibers 
alone or blended, and eight synthetics 
in amounts sufficient to spin a sam- 
ple thread. The sample assortment is 
available for 50 cents. Included are 
combed wool in the natural color. 
dyed wool in assorted color combina- 
tions, silk in natural and mixed colors. 
flax, dyed fur for blending, silk and 
wool blend, rayon, nylon, Dacron, 
Vicara, Dynel, Orlon, and a special 
blend of dyed Orlon. From time to 
time she is able to offer various pre- 
cious fibers such as cashmere, mohair, 
camel’s hair, angora rabbit hair, fur 
fibers, and blends such as fur and 
wool, colored fibers of various sorts, 
fibers with naps and flecks of color, 
and mixtures of synthetic and naturai 
fibers. The wide variety available 
gives spinners an opportunity to de 
velop their own blends of unusual 
yarns. Spinners who are recondition- 
ing old wheels will find help in the 
article on spinning wheels by Vir- 
ginia Parslow, crafts expert of th: 
Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, 
New York, which was published in 
the Spring, 1956, issue. 


Designer - Weaver 


with extensive experience 


AVAILABLE 


for full-time, part time 
or individual designing of 
fabrics for men's 
and women's wear, upholstery 
and decorator fabrics 
12 harness loom in studio 


Jane Resnick 
106 E. 78th St. TR 9-9240 N. Y. 21 





BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 





Instruction in Handweaving 
Florence E. House 


Summer address 
Orient, Long Island, New York 
Tel. Orient 2-1145 W 








HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines —2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Foreign Postage will be invoiced 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 

Now available 54-55, 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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7/2 Spun Douppioni 


Silk 
A two-ply slub silk, for either Warp or Weft. 
On approximately | Ib. cones, 5800 yds. per Ib. 
Ten glamorous colors and natural. 
1. Mustard Gold 
2. Foggy Grey 
3. Biscuit Beige 
4. Lily Lavender 
5. Rusty Brown 
6. Nautical Navy 
7. Mamie Pink 
8. Glacial Blue 
9. Aquamarine 

10. Jet Black 

11. Natural 

Samples free upon request 
ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 


632 Santa Barbara Street 

Santa Barbara, California 
Also, publishers of WARP AND WEFT, a 
monthly weaving bulletin, with a sample swatch 
in each issue. Subscription price $2.50 per year. 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 


SABINA 
FOLDING LOOM 


22-33 & 44 inch widths 
All Fold to 22" 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 
Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Mr. & Mrs. Garnett January 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohie 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Palm Leaf 
Braids. Write for sizes required, samples, 
prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5. N. Y. 


KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Senta Barbara, California 


Tapestry Loom Lessons 
Imported Swedish accessories 


cross.country CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 
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The Fox and the Lark, design commemorating boat race on the Monongahela 
River, 19th century. Jacquard (double). Blue and white. 


Coverlets 
(Continued from page 19) 


forts but they could create variety as 
they worked. Often weaving cover- 
lets was their only form of self-ex- 
pression. 

Most of the picturesque names of 
coverlets belong to the overshots. 
Many of the designs were character- 
istic of their times and the design re- 
called some important heppening. 
Names varied with different sections 
of the country and the same design, 
or a variation of an orginal, often bore 
an entirely different name. 

Double weave coverlets 
were the work of professional 
weavers from abroad, often produced 
in collaboration with the housewife. 
The weaver either worked at his 


usually 


“factory,” located on his farm or in 
community 
women took their handspun and 
home dyed yarns, or carried his loom 


prosperous where 


around on a cart, setting it up in dif- 
ferent homes. Double weave was done 
on from 8 to 24 harnesses and many 
of the popular overshot patterns were 
widely used. Most of these coverlets 
were made between 1725 and 1825. 

Summer and Winter is a typically 
American weave, a cross between 
overshot and double weave, thought 
to have orginated with the Menno- 
nites of Pennsylvania. 

Blanket and twill weave coverlets 
are very rare. Those in blanket weave 
usually are all wool, with long fine 
fringe. Twill weaves have a delight- 
fully soft texture. 

After the Jacquard loom was in- 
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WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





ACETATE, SATIN & NYLON 


NET RIBBON 


strips put up on rolls in a continuous 
length, ready for use, in a large variety 
of colors. A wonderful material for rugs, 
mats, screens, etc., at a fraction of ori- 
ginal price. 


25¢ per pound 


Samples on request 


MOD-WEAVE, 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


& LOOMS & 


& 
m ACCESSORIES am 


PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
FREE FOLDER 
‘Everyone wants THE BEST” 


INC. 








vented in 1820 almost all coverlets 
were made on that loom. The first 
such looms in the United States were 
the fly shuttle type operated by iti- 
nerant weavers. However, tire major- 
ity in use from about 1830 to 1873 
were power looms. On this loom the 
openings in a perforated pattern con- 
trolled the design. These paper strips 
were rather like a perforated music 
roll. Designs of the Jacquard cover- 
lets usually were large, although the 
earliest ones, coming from the older 
states, were in rather delicate pat- 
terns. The designs included fruit and 
flower motifs, birds and animals, 
houses and public buildings, among 
others. They were derived 
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from 


European fabrics, old porcelains, 
exotic birds, classic urns, juxuriant 
foliage, and medallions. Many were 
copied from tapestries. The purely 
American designs included the eagle 
and other patriotic motifs, peacocks, 
birds of paradise, quail, wild turkeys, 
and many pictorial designs commem- 
orating interesting events. These tex- 
tile designs, as on 18th and early 19th 
century printed cottons, took the 
place, to a certain extent, of the pic- 
ture magazines of today. 

The guild conducts monthly meet- 
ings concerned not only with infor- 
mation about coverlets but with other 
textiles and hobbies and other inter- 
ests of its members. Members engage 
in research, issue publications, and 
maintain a memorial library of 145 
volumes on weaving. American an- 
tiques, and historical data in the 
Ryerson library of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. In addition to the study 
department of the guild, there is also 
a weaving department of some 50 
members which developed as a result 
of their growing interest in the art of 
weaving. This group has its own 
library on weaving and sponsors 
workshops and courses of instruction. 

The Guild has contributed annually 
to departments of weaving in various 
worthy raising money 
through an annual What-Not-Sale. 
Pine Mountain School, in Kentucky, 
which has received funds, has con- 
tributed the old dye recipes published 
in Heirlooms from Old Looms. The 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, 


schools, 


Missouri, also has received guild 
funds. 
Officers for 1956-1957 care: Mrs. 


Chester J. Wright, president; Miss 
Ethel M. Cain, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. John L. Sharpe, second vice- 
president; Mrs. David H. Pontius, 
recording secretary ; Mrs. Horatio B. 
Sparrow, treasurer, and Mrs. Luther 
W. Swygert, historian. 





Heirlooms from Old Looms was 
edited by Mrs. Luther Swygert, as- 
sisted by the following committee 
members: Miss M. Cornelia Stone, 
Mrs. Frederick T. Avery, Mrs. 
Harold S. Sanke, and Mrs. Dale O. 


Newland. It was reviewed in the 
Winter, 1955-1956 issue. of Hand- 


weaver & Craftsman. Mrs. Sanke, 
5454 North Ashland Avetue, Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois, is chairman of the 
sales committee and books may be 
ordered from her. 





#2.00 


POSTPAID WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


THE PENELOPE 
WARPING PADDLE WILL: 


*SPEED YOUR CHAIN WARPING 
*REDUCE ERRORS 
*ELIMINATE PICKING THE CROSS 
THE PENELOPE CO. 
170 GLENDALE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 
MARTHA POLLOCK—Design Consultant 














HANDWEAVERS 


You will want to try our 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


to create different and unusual 
designs and textures, 
alone or combined 
with other threads. 
Our ramie yarns will delight you with 
their versatility and adaptability and their 
long wearing quality. 
Sample sheet 10¢ 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 





WEAVE MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR OWN HANDBAG 
AND MAKE IT EASILY WITH 
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PATTERN 6992 $1.00 ppd. 


Shoulder strap bag 10" x II" Pattern 6992 
includes FA-CILE Spring Fastener KB 9" and 
a pair of brass posts and rings for shoulder 
strap. Bag requires '/2 yard 39'' outside material 
plus lining and interlining. Strap for shoulder 
can be woven or use belting or even a dog 
leash. 


BRE Pp TE EOL ee = - 
| JOHN G. TREACY CO. 1 
| 468 Fourth Ave., Suite 1404, New York 16 | 
| 1 want pattern 6992 for $1.00 ppd. | 
wr MMROP ERS aumemns sue eH | 
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| CITY GRATE 22 tik in | 
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Yarn Distributorships 
Available 


Job lots division of prominent textile 
mills desires responsible individuals 
and/or firms to act as exclusive yarn 
distributors selling to handweavers 
and hand knittersinye rea. Large 
quantities of fancy we and filling 
yarns, at discount piices, always 
available. Minimum inventory and 
cash outlay required. Excellent op- 
portunity to build a_ profitable 
business. 
Write today for information. 


Box 72 A, Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 








Prize Stole Kit 


Now available for you to reproduce perfectly. 
Easy to follow tested instructions and all necessary 
yarns for the famous Blaircraft stole which has 
won prizes and critical recognition at outstanding 
fairs and museums. 

A “different” stole made of fine virgin wool and 
metallic, The classic design of metal threads is 
ingeniously developed to form wide tucks which appear 
against an open warp in the border. Many have sold 
for $25.00. The complete kit for you to to weave, 
$5.00 plus 25¢ postage. Illustrated instruction leaflet 
only—$1.00. Colors: Black with copper metallic; 
white with gold; gray with gold; pink with cherry rose. 


Blaircrafl Kohler, Wisconsin 





LOOM LAMP 
Clamps anywhere ®@ Shaded light 
Completely adjustable ® 9' cord 
Perfect for sleying and threading 
$3.00 Postpaid 
Starr Brothers 
1112 S. E. River Forest Road 
Portland 22, Oregon 





Combine weaving with a 
vacation at Niagara Falls 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Only 6 miles from the famous Falls 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for information about our 
weekend workshop & special short courses. 





PROFESSIONAL FINISHING 
SILICONING & MOTHPROOFING 
of Handwoven Fabrics 
A New Service by 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 


Write for information 


Natural and Synthetic 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


For Warp or Weft 





Wool yx Worsted y Nylon 
Cotton y Linen 
Orlon ye Dacron y Rayon 


Ratine %& Boucle %& Frille %& Flake 
Good selection of colors 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

Write today for free samples 


CHADWICK YARN CO. 


404 Roosevelt Ave., Dept. H.W., Pawtucket, R.1. 
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Man-Made Fibers 
(Continued from page 12) 


extremely soft cashmere-like hand, 
light weight, and high bulk. This 
makes it ideal for dress materials, 
overcoating, and blankets. But I can- 
not see that it will do anything for a 
drapery or upholstery fabric unless of 
course the fabric is to be used where 
weight is a prime consideration. In the 
same way I cannot see Saran used in 
dresses or swimsuits. The fiber is non- 
flammable, even extinguishes burning 
cigarettes, but melts in the process. 
Saran is hydrophobic (will not absorb 
water) and can be cleaned easily, but 
so can other fibers. Saran is heavy has 
little bulk. Its hand and handle are un- 
comfortable to the human skin. It is 
ideal for upholstery and in certain in- 
stances for drapery and floor covering. 

Talking about flammability, I have 
been reproached for not mentioning 
especially nonflammability of certain 
fibers and not stressing at the same 
time the “highly dangerous flamma- 
bility” of others of the man-made 
fibers. Let me disappoint you here. If a 
fiber were really as flammable as some 
people infer it would not be on the 
market because it could not pass the 
very severe tests of the flammability 
laws. Man-made fibers are not more 
flammable than natural fibers. To be 
quite truthful I have not seen anything 
more flammable than greasy cotton. 
The surface and construction of a 
fabric have very much to do with its 
flammability. A hairy surface and 
loose open construction is many times 
more flammable than a tightly woven 
fabric with a smooth surface. Further- 
more fibers like nylon, Dacron, and 
Orlon do not burn. They melt. Saran 
won't burn either. Dynel tends to melt 
with little flame, rather than burn. And 


I have seen tightly twisted rayons that 
did not burn at all and very loosely 
woven brushed surface rayons that 
flared like a torch. It is not only the 
fiber that controls flammability but 
also the way it is used. 

I have said it before and say it again 
that many a time a weaver (and I do 
not mean handweaver only ) or proces- 
sor misuse a fiber and when they do not 
get the superlative result they expect 
they condemn not only the particular 
fiber but all man-made fibers. Before 
using a new fiber the designer and the 
weaver should study the fiber and 
make themselves thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with it. First study all available in- 
formation about the fiber. The manu- 
facturers publish information and all 
you have to do is to write to their 
public relations or market development 
departments to get the information re- 
quired. Publications like Te-xtile 
World and American Fibers publish 
“Synthetic Fiber Tables” which give 
comprehensive information on proper- 
ties of the fibers and report on develop- 
ments as they become available. You 
can check on this at your nearest public 
library. 

You can aid your understanding of 
fibers by a few simple tests. I usually 
do the following : 

1. Static. I wind the yarn over a 
cardboard as if to make a finger skein, 
next I cut at one edge of the cardboard. 
Saran for example will show its reac- 
tion to static. The threads will tend to 
spread apart. Next I run my fingers 
several times over the bunch of threads 
and see the static reaction to friction. 

2. Burning. I take some thread and 
twist it very tightly. I untwist another 
piece of thread and open the fibers and 
then put a match to both. The way 
these two samples burn will give valu- 
able clues to fiber and fabric flamma- 
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#240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





Man-Made Fibers 


bility. The opened loose fibers always 
flame and burn faster than the tightly 
twisted ones. 

3. Elasticity and tensile strength. 
Unwind an 18-inch length of yarn, grip 
firmly in both hands, then stretch slow- 
ly until it breaks. Repeat several times. 
Then take a length as before and 
stretch but do not break. Stretch and 
relax alternately and watch the re- 
covery. Dynel or metallics, for exam- 
ple, will recover when only very little 
tension is applied. When more tension 
is applied they will stretch considerably 
without recovering and _ suddenly 
break. Another test in this group is to 
wind a new paper quill with the yarn to 
be tested. Wind with tension you nor- 
mally use for quilling. It is best to 
make an average size quill. Be careful 
not to damage the paper quill and let 
it lay at least 24 hours before examin- 
ing. Nylon probably will have crushed 
the paper tube. 

4. Abrasion. Take a thread and chafe 
over a sharp edge, your fingernail, for 
example. See how long it takes to 
chafe the thread through. 

Drapability, crease retention and 
wrinkle recovery, can only be tested in 
the fabric. The average stiffness of a 
yarn will usually, give a good clue to 
drapability. Crease retention and 
wrinkle resistance are of importance 
only when the end use of the fabric is 
in the field of clothing. To test for 
crease retention fold a piece of fabric, 
doubling the threads to be tested and 
iron a crease in. Next open the fold, 
putting the inside down. Fix one side 
in a clamp or with pins to a firm sur- 
face, lightly stretch the sample and 
spray well with water. When dry, ex- 
amine. Dacron, for example, will have 
retained its crease. Wrinkle resistance 
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is almost the opposite. You might take 
a piece of fabric, screw it up as hard 
as you can and even weight it down for 
a short period. Then hang the test up 
to let the fabric “hand out.” If wrinkle 
resistance is good you should see hard- 
ly a trace of the screwing up process. 
But mind you give the fibers time to 
straighten out. Remember you are not 
dealing with steel springs which snap 
back into positions as soon as the load 
is taken off. These are not official tests 
nor will you get with these tests any 
data that can be used scientifically. All 
you will get is a good idea how your 
fiber and yarn will act and a compari- 
son of performance of different fibers. 


Van Cleve Studio Weavers 


The organization of the Van 
Cleve Studio Weavers was announced 
at an exhibition of weaving in April 
at the Garden Studio, 14 Marshal 
Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Readers of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man and others who know or have 
studied with Miss Kate Van Cleve 
recognize the importance of this step 
to stimulate even greater interest in 
the craft in Massachusetts. Weavers 
planning a New England vacation 
are invited to visit the studio. 

The exhibition included many 
colorful and unusual articles—stoles 
for both evening and sports wear; 
material for top coats and sports 
jackets woven by both men and 
women; rugs, room dividers, wall 
hangings, draperies, and place mats. 
Of the latter, one group had unusual 
texture and 3-dimensional effect, 
through space denting in huck, using 
bamboo and jute. All were displayed 
against a pearl gray background with 
flowers, pottery, and china from 
Miss Van Cleve’s private collection 
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which indicated how the design was 
developed by the weaver. 

Work was judged by the follow- 
ing: Leo E. Prince, Museum School, 
Miss Pell LeWitt, Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, Boston; Miss Phoebe 
A. Mason, and C. J. Limberakis, of 
Design Research Inc., and Alexander 
Reed, architectural department, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Awards were given to Mildred 
Youman for a wall hanging with 
brown warp and chartreuse weft in 
Summer and Winter weave and to 
Barbara Baggeroer for sheer white 
curtains of cotton loop, rayon boucle, 
and metallic yarns, space dented in 
reed. Jackie von Ladau won a special 
award for “Ferrite,” a damask wall 
panel, considered by the jury the best 
piece in the show. 

Special mention was given to Mrs. 
Marjorie Tefft for violet, black and 
white yardage; Mrs. Dorothy Cleve- 
land, greenish blue window check 

(Continued on page 62) 
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SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


of the;ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 1956 


Courses in weaving for advanced stu- 
dents and in textile design and printing 
for the beginner. Taught by Karl 
Laurell, three-time winner of the first 
award in fabric design of the American 
Institute of Decorators. Courses in 
ceramics, woodworking and metalcrafts 
and jewelry for the teacher, designer 
and craftsman. For descriptive folder 
write The Registrar. 


65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 


AD-A-HARNESS 
«. LOOMS 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 
“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 














CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 
Hooked Rug Yarns 
100% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 
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A LOOM 

(Continued from page 23) 
weaving.” We have a large clinic 
with many different types and sizes 
of looms so there is plenty of activity. 

We now have five of these special 
Nicoll Looms working full time and 
could use more if we had space in 
which to put them. Some times we 
have two or three different men on 
a loom at assigned times during the 
day. This is hard because no two peo- 
ple weave the same and occasionally 
it shows a little in the finished 
project. These woven articles are 
quite an achievement for these men, 
as it takes a good deal of will power 
to use their hands and arms when 
they have almost no use, and little 
control of their muscles. The men are 
very proud of the finished products 
and give them to their friends and 
relatives—this helps to build up their 
morale, too. 

We keep the grade of work high 
and these patients create beautiful 
woven pieces while they are strength- 
ening their arms, hands and shoulders. 
Often they need to gain coordination 
and balance—and weaving certainly 
helps greatly in this instance. 

Some patients have little or no in- 
terest in weaving when they are first 
assigned to the clinic for this treat- 
ment, but they see what others have 
done so try it and gain momentum 
and interest. Some of the patients 
who cannot do everything themselves 
have learned how to build looms and 
to thread and warp them. With this 
knowledge, they can tell others how 
to help them with certain procedures. 

Some have gone on to do weaving 
after their discharge from the hos- 
pital One man who is very much 
handicapped has written to us that 
he hopes to open a shop in the Spring 
and have a place to sell his woven 
products. He will never be able to use 
his legs and must move around in a 
wheelchair. However, he has learned 
to weave and with the aid of his wife 
in setting up the loom, he should do 
very nicely. 

This loom is useful also for people 
who weave at home and who are not 
handicapped. I have one of these 
looms at home and find it very easy 
to weave on. It is an attractive piece 
of equipment, which any weaver 
would be proud to have in any room. 

At present I have an old-fashioned 
coverlet pattern set up on my loom 
and I find the loom is very satisfac- 
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Two Looms in One 


— 





Multi-use four-harness table loom 
20" weaving width—trising shed. Easily 
converted to foot-power. 


One set, with weaving on it, is re- 
movable and another set put on the 
loom frame. A set includes warp and 
cloth beams, heddle frames and reed. 
Also a lifter, for removing the parts, and 
hooks for hanging these on a wall or 
under a shelf, are provided for each set. 


Two sets are furnished with each loom. 
More are available. 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 No. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 















WOOL YARNS! 


Only Paternayan offers 
quality yarn in so wide a 
choice of colors. 


Ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


If not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 





tory for all kinds of weaving. You 
do not even need a stool for it, you 


may weave standing up, as it is all 
handwork. While dinner is cooking 
you can step into the room and weave 
a few inches at a time. 

Whether you weave for fun, for 
rehabilitation or for profit, this loom 
has advantages and you will enjoy 
weaving on it. 


Miss Nicoll is chief occupational 
therapist in a hospital where there 
are many severely handicapped pa- 
tients. She is a member of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston, Mass. 
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Project 
(Continued from page 21) 


lock this cut end around the last warp 
thread and back into the same shed 
just used. Beat the row, change the 
shed and beat again. 

The brown pattern thread is used 
for the next tabby row, with the cut 
ends locked around the last warp 
thread at each side of the loom and 
fastened back into the same shed used 
for the row. Beat the row into place, 
change the shed and beat again. 

With the 6-strand pink tabby 
thread make a left to right tabby shot, 
remembering to lock the cut end of 
the thread into place. Continue weav- 
ing for % of an inch ending with a 
right to left shot. Do not change the 
shed. 

All pattern rows are made in the 
same shed as the pink tabby row be- 
fore them, although the tabby is not 
mentioned in the description that 
follows : 

Pattern: U means under ; O means 
over. The numbers indicate the num- 
ber of raised warp threads under or 
over which the shuttle passes. For 
simplicity, directions are given for 
counting only the threads in the upper 
warp layer with the shed open. 

Row 1, From the brown edge on 
your right hand side count 7 threads 
of the upper warp layer, going to- 
ward your left. These form the plain 
border around the edge of the mat. 
Starting with the 8th thread in the 
upper layer, count 11 threads toward 
your left. These form the entire width 
of each pattern unit. Keep the fore- 
finger of your right hand, or a tem- 
porary piece of thread, under these 
and with your pattern shuttle make 
a left to right shot under all 11. Allow 
the cut end of the pattern thread to 
extend about 2 inches from the left 
side of the pattern. Do not change 
the shed just yet, but remove your 
forefinger or the temporary piece of 
thread from its place. From the 11th 
thread just counted at the left side 
of this pattern group, count over to 
the very next thread on the left in 
the Jower layer. The shed is still the 
same one you started the pattern 
with, do not change it. To hold the 
pattern thread in place turn the 2 
inches of its cut end once around this 
thread in the Jower layer. Then, guide 
the 2 inches back through the open 
shed to the right side of the pattern. 
Thus within the width of the pattern 
unit there will be a double tabby row 
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of the pattern thread, locked into one 
shed. The end, as well as the begin- 
ning, of every pattern unit will be 
made in the same way. If there are 
to be 4 pattern units at the ends of 
your mats—as there are in the one 
illustrated—start each of them, one 
after the other, in the same way 
without beating them or changing the 
shed until all 4 units are correctly ar- 
ranged across the row. Beat the pat- 
tern row into place, change the shed 
and beat again. 





Row 2, The pattern thread is not 
used in the second row of the square. 
This row consists of only the pink 
tabby, in a left to right shot. Row 3, 
R to L, U-1, O-3, U-1, O-5, U-1; 
(Change shed and beat after each 
pattern row.) Row 4, L to R, U-l, 
O-5, U-1, O-3, U-1; Row 5, R to L, 
U-1, O-4, U-1, O-4, U-1; Row 6, L 
to R, U-1, O-4, U-1, O-4, U-1; Row 
7, Rto L, U-2, O-4, U-1, O-3, U-1; 
Row 8, L. to R, U-1, O-3, U-1, O-4, 
; Row 9, R to L, U-1, O-1, U-1, 
, U-1, O-2, U-1; Row 10, L to 
R, U-1, O-2, U-1, O-4, U-1, O-1, 
U-1; Row 11, R to L, U-1, O-2, U-1, 
0-4, U-1, O-1, U-1; Row 12, L to 
R 1, O-1, U-1, O-4, U-1, O-2, 
1; Row 13, R to L, U-1, O-3, U-1, 
4, U-2; Row 14, Lto R, U-2, O-4, 
-1, O-3, U-1; Row 15, R to L, U-1, 
4, U-1, O-4, U-1; Row 16, L to 
R, U-1, O-4, U-1, O-4, U-1; Row 
17, Rto L, U-1, O-3, U-1, O-5, U-1; 
Row 18, L to R, U-1, O-5, U-1, O-3, 
U-1; (If necessary, rows 17 and 18 
may be omitted to make a properly 
proportioned pattern. ) 

Row 19, The pattern thread is not 
used in the 19th row of the square. 
This row consists of only the pink 
tabby, in a right to left shot. 

Row 20, Right to left—the pattern 
thread in this shed ends as a double 
tabby row—like row 1. The pink tab- 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 
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by in this row is a left to right shot. 

The pattern for the napkins is made 
in exactly the same way, with the 
exception that, because of the finer 
thread used for the weft, two plain 
pink tabby rows are allowed after the 
lst pattern row is woven into place. 
To do this both the pink tabby and 
the Ist pattern row should be made 
on a left to right shot. 

To finish the hems when the weav- 
ing is completed, fold and press them 
down carefully before sewing them 
into place by hand. 

A number of variations may be 
made from this simple pattern. If 
you’ve allowed an extra amount of 
warp for experiment, see how many 
changes you can make in the design 
with a few ideas of your own. 

Mrs. Brown is the author of Hand 
Weaving for Pleasure and Profit, a 
Guide to Two-Harness W eaving. She 
also has designed and manufactures a 
2-harness table loom. She wrote Don’t 
Overlook Two Harness Looms in 
the Summer, 1954, issue. 
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Massachusetts Crafts 
1956 


Winogene B. Redding of Wollaston won the blue rib- 
bon for weaving in the fifth annual exhibition of Massa- 
chusetts crafts at the Society of Arts and Crafts in Bos- 
ton. Her winning entry was a stole in brown and black 
with copper metallic, simple and well-designed, with 
smart styling. Robenia Myrer-Hendrich’s black, gray, and 
white stole was much admired. Jackie Von Ladeau’s 
mats, illustrated here, are woven of jute and bamboo. Of 
special interest were luncheon mats by Vera Walrath 
of Granville, a gold metallic fabric by Leslie Cate of Ash- 


BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Homecrahs 


A handweaving magazine that is indispensable to all who 
handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving to include 
new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. Formerly 
the “Handweaver & Spinner" and now restyled and double 
its size to include other homecrafts. Just send $1.00 for four 
future copies. 





For all who 
CREATE e TEACH 
STUDY e ADMIRE 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
copy FUTURE ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
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Jewelry Making 
for Fun and Profit 


By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM. 
No other hobby is easier to learn, more re- 
laxing, more rewarding. And this successful, 
step-by-step book shows you how simple it is 
to make beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, 
rings, etc., out of brass, gold and silver wire, lucite and other 
materials. It tells you where to get your material—also where and 
how to sell the jewelry you make. 332 “how to” diagrams, 3 pages 
of photos showing 60 finished products. 4th printing $3.25 


Enameling for Fun and Profit 


By MARY LAROM. Co-author of JEWELRY FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT. Step-by-step, profusely illustrated explanations of every 
process in the art of enameling. Full instructions on equipment, 
preparing and storing enamels, drying and firing, stencils and 
cutouts, kilns, lusters, overglaze colors, selling your work, and 
much more. Money-saving, tested short cuts a feature. So clear 
and detailed that even a beginner’s first work will give satisfaction. 








$3.00 
proc cr ee 
| DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 7-56 | 
1 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
| Please send me JEWELRY MAKING l 
| FOR FUN AND PROFIT ($3.25) | 
| [] ENAMELING FOR FUN AND PROFIT | 
[-- ($3.00) | 
| LT enclose check []}) money order [}, for $..... | 
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| Address | 
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Order now: 


MANUAL OF SWEDISH HANDWEAVING 
by Ulla Cyrus 
The first edition in English of the famous standard 
book. Approximately 225 pages of text, 200 illustrations 


and a glossary and word list containing 1000 weaving 
terms. 


The most comprehensive instruction book covering all 
weaving techniques. 


Ready in Summer 


$5.95 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Watch for announcements of new books 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Mat, jute and bamboo, Jackie von Ladau 


burnham, and wool jacket material by Dorothy Peterson 
of Arlington. 

This was the first year that a medal has been given for 
the best piece in the exhibit, awarded to William Wy- 
man, ceramist. Blue ribbons for the best in each class 
also were given for the first time. The work of 55 crafts- 
men was shown, selected from 75 who entered work. 

Textile entries were fewer this year, largely owing to 
several important future textile exhibitions which called 
for delivery the week of the Boston show. Handweaving, 
however, was of unusual interest. Other weavers ex- 
hibiting work were: Helen Barrett, Myra L. Davis, 
Gladys R. Kaler, Edwina M. Lytle, Barbara R. Markey, 
Ruth E. Pfau, Grace Corbett Reed, Kate Van Cleve, 
and Juliette Zabin. 

This annual exhibition is sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Handicraft Groups and a com- 


mittee of directors and curators from twelve Massa- 


chusetts museums. Members of the jury were: Miss 
Louisa Dresser, curator, Worcester Museum; Russell T. 
Smith, head of school, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Frederick P. Walkey, executive director, DeCordova and 
Dana Museum and Park; Mrs. Orin E. Skinner, chair- 
man of jury, and Humphrey J. Emery, director of the 
Soston Society of Arts and Crafts. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Handicraft Groups members 
of the jury demonstrated judging entries, a feature of 
great interest to every one present. All crafts were 
judged on design, suitability of material, and craftsman- 
ship. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Draw-Loom 


This instruction manual is not in- 
tended as a textbook, but rather as a 
setting forth of the possibilities of 
weaving on a draw-loom. For your 
convenience the explanatory text and 
the diagrams are bound separately. 
The author has studied the procedure 
in Sweden and Mr. Purrington has 
incorporated the basic principles she 
found there in the Purrington Draw- 
Loom. It is a multiple-harness loom 
where the warp threads may be raised 
independently of the weaving harness. 
The numerous advantages of this 
loom are listed and we are assured 
that its operation is extremely simple. 
The designing and threading are 
briefly given for damask, spot weaves, 
Summer & Winter and double weave. 
For the weaver who may wish addi- 
tional information a bibliography of 
eight comprehensive books on _ the 
subject are listed. We are assured 
that for the handweaver who likes to 
explore new paths, the draw-loom 
offers great opportunities of creating 
new and beautiful fabrics. The author 
is a practicing weaver. 

Weaving on a Draw-Loom by 
Ruth Arnold. Arnold Publica- 
tions, Box 4, Otis, Massachusetts. 
6 by 8%, 14 pages, 20 diagrams. 
Paper. $3.50. 





India 

This is a picture record of the 
exotic exhibition held last year at the 
Museum of Modern Art on the Tex- 
tiles of India. A partial purpose ot 
the exhibit was an effort to help pre- 
serve their natural handicrafts. The 
pieces were displayed in an imaginary 
bazaar in colors almost too rich for 
our Northern eyes. There seemingly 
is no record of a time when the peo- 
ple of India did not weave and there 
are examples extant of indigo dyed 
cotton from 3000 B. C. Two types of 
design co-exist in India. There is the 
village textile tradition with its resist- 
dyeing, tie-dyeing and gay colors. 
With it there is also the court tradi- 
tion which would reflect the taste of 
the current ruling class. Heavy gold 
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cloth, linear design and floral motifs 
are characteristic of these fabrics and 
the gulf between the two is both cost 
and social. Besides the resist-dyeing 
and the tie-dyeing there is also the 
traditional block-printing, mordant 
dyeing and ikat. Decorative art is 
fundamental and the country even 
supports a large profession of garland 
makers. There is a brief text followed 
by 94 beautiful plates, 16 of which 
are in full color. 

Textiles and Ornaments of In- 
dia, Edited by Monroe Wheeler. 
The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 19. 9 by 10, 93 pages, 
illustrated. $4.00. 





Four-Harness 

The author of this comprehensive 
textbook on the 4-harness loom starts 
her book with the assumption that the 
express man has just delivered your 
new loom. She then proceeds to tell 
you, with step-by-step text and clear 
diagrams, what you can do with it. 
She hopes you have chosen your loom 
wisely and recommends reading the 
advertisements and pertinent articles 
on the subject found in the Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. The parts of 
the loom are listed and its assembly 
explained in detail. The setting-up 
of the loom, selection of the warp you 
will use, figuring the number of warp 
ends and the preparation of the warp 
for a plain beam loom are discussed. 
The operations of the warping frame, 
warping reel and the paddie are giv- 
en, as is the alternate procedure of 
using a sectional beam and proce- 
dure for spreading and beaming a 
warp for the plain beam, prepared 
with and without a paddle—assuming 
you do or do not have an assistant. 
Reading the draft, threading the plaia 
beam, the beam and the 
ready-spooled warp beam, sleving the 
reed and* tying the treadles (both 
Atwater and Worst methods) are ex- 
plained in text and by diagram. Put- 
ting in a heading and some most help 
ful hints, useful in time of trouble, 
close the first part of the book. Aft- 
er the preliminary of winding the 
bobbin the author finally allows you 
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Teach 


weave like an expert! 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


By Heather G. Thorpe 


Now any beginner who wants 
to learn handweaving—without 
teacher or group instruction— 
can learn from the famous weav- 
ing teacher and authority, 
Heather Thorpe! 

In this comprehensive book, 
she tells you exactly how to set 
up your loom, plan the warp, and 
master various techniques for 
weaving on the four-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom. 

Here, too, are simple, step-by- 
step instructions for such useful 
and handsome weaves as the 
twill, overshot, summer and win- 
ter, Bronson and Crackle, and an 
entire chapter on personalized 
design. Illustrations — Diagrams 


-Glossary—Bibliography $2.75 


Byways In 
Hand- Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“There are weaving patterns 
and themes from Iceland to 
Guatemala, from America to 
China, Peru and New Zealand. 
There are fiesta headbands, gir- 
dles and other tape loom, card 
weaving examples that will in- 
trigue no end the ever growing 
company of hand weavers.” 
—The Spinning Wheel $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


This definitive book on hand- 
weaving, revised by Mrs. Atwater 
in 1951, now includes valuable 
new information, dozens of new 
illustrations and a number of 
native American weaves. $6.50 


ourself to 


At your bookstore 
or mail this coupon 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


I enclose $...... Please send me: 


Thorpe: HANDWEAVER’S 
Book—$2.75 


Work- 


Atwater: Byways In HANpDWEAv- 


ING—$8.50 
Atwater: Suuttrie-Crart Book 
$6.50 
DOES g.vcctesvescsnecdvabaaeee 
bao in nd cab k's be eee 
Gay Savda te axe Zone State 











NOW — ONLY $8.00 






MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of historic weaving patterns 
for the four harness handloom. 

CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 8% x 103%4 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $8.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
BOX 299, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(CASH WITH ORDERS) 


Publisher of A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 plus 16¢ postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 plus 8¢ postage 





AT LONG LAST—IN ENGLISH! 


“SWEDISH MANUAL OF HANDWEAVING” by 
Ulla Cyrus. Completely illustrated. Finest refer- 
ence and text book on Scandinavian hand weav- 
ing. All types of drafts, up to 16 harness. $5.95 
ppd. Order your copy from 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. HW 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

y Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

Order from 
Ruth Arnold, Box 4, Otis, Massachusetts 


LETTERS FROM 
HANDWEAVERS 


“Am absolutely charmed with the material 
received from you, and wish to order all 
the back BULLETINS and PORTFOLIOS 
you have.” Towa, 12/30/55 


“I am so happy to have found out about 
your BULLETINS, and don’t know how I 
ever got along without them.” 
Oregon, 1/4/56 
Perhaps you too would feel this way! 
Write to: 


Harriet Tidball, Director 
The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Kelseyville, California 











“TABBY and bop capteten and Worsted” 
prt dees in wd one of a 
swatches—-yarn 
pa back ring binder—_Price $10.00 

(in "California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. California 


HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MAR . BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 


LOOM MUSIC 


10 issues a year, to teach, guide and arouse your 
interest, You’re tuned in on weaving with every 
copy. 

$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
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to sit down and enjoy the “fun of 
weaving.” A tabby weave, “the test 
of a good weaver,” is suggested for 
the practice run. There are helpful 
pointers on thread size, bobbin wind- 
ers, shuttles and heddles. The reader 
is then advised to “grow up,” and. 
with the assistance of the author, do 
some experiments in the twill weave, 
the overshot, the honeycomb, Sum- 
mer & Winter, M’s and O’s, Bron- 
son or spot weave, the Swedish 
crackle and eventually the making of 
your own draft. The book closes with 
a glossary and a bibliography. 


Miss Thorpe, a native Canadian, is 
instructor of weaving at the Buffalo, 
New York, Museum of Science and 
under the occupational therapy pro- 
gram at the University of Buffalo 
Medical College. She is a graduate of 
Radcliffe College and studied weav- 
ing at the Penland School of Handi- 
crafts. A member of the Niagara 
Frontier Weavers’ Guild, the Tabby 
Weaver’s Guild, and the York State 
Craftsmen, she has contributed ar- 
ticles to Handweaver & Craftsman. 


A Handweaver’s Workbook by 
Heather G. Thorpe. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York 1. 5% 
by 84%, 169 pages, 33 line illustra- 
tions, 33 diagrams. $3.95. 





Washington 

This breezy guide to the nation’s 
capital is just the book to read before 
your next vacation trip to Washing- 
ton. After a once over lightly of the 
city the author suggests ten tours of 
the sights and high lights, each in- 
cluding a half dozen or more points 


of interest. In each the historical 
background and numerous amusing 


sidelights are related along with the 
factual data. The restaurants, where 
you can eat in many languages, the 


theatres, art galleries and after dark 
entertainment are given and there are 
even hints on the time of the day at 
which the many unique views are 
most photogenic. The author was 
formerly an editorial assistant on the 
National Geographic and quite evi- 
dently loves Washington. 
Washington is Wonderful by 
Dorothea Jones. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 5% by 
8’, 278 pages, illustrated. $3.75. 





Glass 


A definitive book on American 
blown glass which traces the develop- 
ment of glass making from Colonial 
days down to the present time. There 
were early influences from nearly 
every European country where glass 


was made, with the German and 
English techniques predominating, 
g | I 


until American types were developed. 
There were sporadic attempts of 
making glass going back to the earlv 
17th century. The meteoric career of 
Stiegel and the stories of other early 
glass makers of the 18th & 19th cen- 
turies are interestingly related. Later 
we had the beginning of the flint- 
glass tableware production. Steuben 
glass is called “The culmination of 
nearly 200 years of glass blowing in 
America.” The book includes over 
100 full page plates, with descriptive 
comments grouped under the head- 
ings of bowls, pitchers, sugar bowls, 
drinking glasses, jars, mugs, decan- 
ters, plates, candlesticks, paper 
weights and flasks. The auchors are 
probably the American authorities on 
glass. 

Two Hundred Years of Ameri- 
can Blown Glass by Helen & 
George McKearin. 81 by 11, 382 
pages, 105 black and white plates, 
10 in full color. Crown Publishers, 


New York 16. $6.95. 





Craft 


For the convenience of the home 
craftsman, a directory has recently 
been published giving the sources of 
tools and materials available. Prod- 
ucts and dealers are listed alphabet- 
ically in over 1000 classifications with 
a key indication of whether the dealer 
is retail or wholesale. Numerous 
sources of free information literature 
by manufacturers and suppliers are 
given and 12 typical projects of ob- 
jects to use around the house are in- 
cluded. Hints are given on the devel- 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


opment of a home workshop, with a 
list of the basic tools needed. 

Do-It-Yourself Buyers Guide, 
1956. Where to buy it Directory. 
Charles C. Solk. Chicago 2. 542 by 
8',, 160 pages, paper. $1.00. 





Cabinet-Makers 


This informative book gives “what 
is known of the careers of the lead- 
ing (English) cabinet-makers of the 
eighteenth century.” To the author, 
this was the golden age of furniture 
in England, at least from the stand- 
point of technical excellence. The 
better known cabinet-makers, Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
published illustrated trade catalogs 
which greatly helped in establishing 
their fame. Concise biographical 
sketches of them, along with some 
eighty other master cabinet-makers 
who helped to make this period 
famous, are given. Over two hundred 
well reproduced halftones show the 
handsome workmanship of these true 
craftsmen. The author, Ralph Ed- 
wards for some years was Keeper 
of the Department of Woodwork at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Georgian Cabinet-Makers, c. 
1700-1800 New & Revised Edition 
by Ralph Edwards and Margaret 
Jourdain. Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 8/2 by 11, 120 
pages text, 232 halftone illustra- 
tions. $14.50. 





Travel 


On the opening page of this in- 
teresting and useful handbook on for- 
eign travel, the author congratulates 
you on your decision to take a trip. 
He assures you it will color your out- 
look for years to come. You are ad- 
vised to travel less and see more—in 
other words don’t try to see all Eu- 
rope in three weeks. Budgets and a 
travel agent are recommended and 
suggestions given on passports, visas 
and other government red tape. The 
proper procedure with your money, 
clothing, luggage, and camera are 
given and the relative advantages of 
plane and ship are weighed. He tells 
you to remember you are a guest— 
not a critic. The many distinctive 
charms of England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain, Austria and 
Western Germany are listed in terms 
of where to eat and sleep, where to 
go and what to see, what to wear and 
what to tip. One of the many unusual 
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touches of this handbook is the inside 
of the jacket where you will find a 
handy money converter for each Eu- 
ropean country. The well traveled 
author for years has been one of our 
leading travel authorities. 

Guide to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean by Richard Joseph. 
Doubleday, New York 22. 5% by 
8, 463 pages. $5.95. 





Interiors 

In this beautifully produced book 
on interior decoration we are shown 
how the architect and artist have 
worked together to get their refresh- 
ingly contemporary effects. By means 
of comprehensive text and 466 illus- 
trations a cross section is given of 
what is being done today in apart- 
ments, shops, restaurants, hotel 
rooms, schools, offices, exhibitions, 
theatres, and churches. For the most 
part the examples shown are Ger- 
man. The author feels that color is 
now being used in a more subtle way 
and that there is more experiment in 
the use of new techniques and tex- 
tural effects in both textiles and oth- 
er materials. Closeups of interesting 
details used in the interiors are 
shown along with fabrics, furniture, 
lighting fixtures, doors, stairways, 
clocks, maps, glass, and displays. The 
book closes with details in text and 
photographs of the technical proce- 
dures in the newer craft work. The 
author hopes this book will demon- 
strate the new directions being taken 
in contemporary interiors. The book 
has been printed in 
English. 

Decorative Designs for Con- 
temporary Interiors. Edited by 
Konrad Gatz. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, New York 
22. 82 by 12, 430 black & white 
and 36 full color plates, 240 pages. 
$12.75. 


Germany in 





Painting 

As compared to Continental art, 
the author thinks that the English 
painters avoid the grand style. The 
great Holbein spent most of his crea- 
tive life in England and “in portrai- 
ture no artist has surpassed him.” 
The work of the propagandist Wil- 
liam Hogarth is discussed along with 
that of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, who appeared during Eng- 
land’s eighteenth century expansive 


period. English landscape is dis- 





HOW TO COMPLETE YOUR 
HANDWOVEN ENSEMBLE 
WITH A 
HANDWOVEN BAG 


It’s easy to make 
Exquisite Custom Made Bags 
with McCordi curtain rod frames 
The frames are reusable 
one can serve many bags 
slip on and off in a jiffy! 
PERI FRAME ILLUSTRATED 
6'~ in. white or turquoise $1.00 
other frames from 40¢ to $2.25 
Send for free catalog 
illustrating frames and patterns available 
THE McCORDI CORPORATION 


Dept. L 707 Fenimore Road 
Mamaroneck, New York 


REDDIGRAPHS 


Ready Now: Series 7-5 Issues $5.00 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


FREE! ri 
let us help gain the recognition 


Inside Story you deserve. We will publish 
on your BOOK—we yer ee design, 
eae print, promote, advertise and 

Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
B WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 

Your Book HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. PEI, 200 Varick St., NW. Y.:14 
OL TT I 








aiellliaiincemetieemeeimineen 
If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 














covered and then two Americans ap- 
pear on the scene—the brilliant Sar- 
gent and the non-conforming but 
talented Whistler. The story closes 
with Brangwyn and John and the 
book is enriched with 25 full color 
and 16 black and white plates. As the 
author observes, today we possibly 
have no giants, “as art like nations 
would seem to have their seasons.” 
Printed in England. 

The English Masters by Horace 
Shipp. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 7 by 942, 128 pages 
text, 41 plates. $6.00. 
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FIBERS FOR 
HANDSPINNING 


A New Collection 


Send 50¢ for sample set which 
includes the following fibers: 


NATURAL FIBERS: 
Natural Combed Wool e Flax 
Dyed Wool e = Silk 
Angora Rabbit Hair 


SYNTHETIC MAN-MADE: 


Rayon @ Nylon 
Orlon e@ Dacron 
Vicara @ Dynel 


SPECIALS — FIBER BLENDS 
Orion Colored @ Dyed Fur 
Nylon & Wool e Silk & Wool 

Colored Wool with Silk Neps 


@ Hand Card Brushes for preparing and 
blending fibers for spinning, and for tea- 
selling a nap effect on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 














> IMPORTED YARNS 


Scotch wool—linen—cashmere 
economically priced for the 
hand weaver. 

also novelty yarns and cottons. 


> HAND-SKILL LOOMS 


versatile, new concept in 
handweaving looms. 


> INSTRUCTION 


Our weaving studio is Air Conditioned 
send today for our free brochure 


Nadeau 


HANDWEAVING CENTER 


419 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





Stop at the H & C Shop 
on page 64 





Van Cleve 

(Continued from page 55) 

yardage of homespun in shadow 
twill; Barbara Markey for a rug of 
dark brown, reds, orange green and 
beige woven of wool rags and carpet 
fur chenille and Edwina Lytle for a 
white and moss green stole. 
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Northern California 


Handweavers Conference 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The excellent tailoring of garments 
and the variety and originality of 
fabrics, together with the presenta- 
tion, made the fashion show one of 
the highlights of the Fourth Annual 
Conference of Northern California 
Handweavers. Held June 2 and 3 at 
San Jose, Winifred Tonkin was gen- 
eral chairman of the Santa Clara 
County weavers, the hostess group. 

Berta Frey of New York, long 
known to weavers through her arti- 
cles in Handweaver & Craftsman, 
her publications and her career as a 
teacher, was the featured speaker. 
Her collection of handwoven fabrics, 
from many lands and spanning hun- 
dreds of years, was used to iliustrate 
her talk on Weaving and Social Cus- 
toms, which brought out the use of 
weaving for shelter and _ religious 
purposes as well as for decoration and 
clothing. Presented informally, her 
talk was spiced with humorous com- 
ments and anecdotes on her exper- 
iences as a collector. 

Evelyn Sloan was chairman and 
commentator for the fashion show 
which included everything from casu- 
al lounging clothes to wedding gar- 
ments for women and a few men’s 
and children’s clothes. Outstanding 
in number and quality, were the vari- 
ous garments for street wear, two of 
which are pictured here. Fine tailor- 
ing enhanced original fabrics, some of 
which had received awards in previ- 
ous shows. One of these was a beige 
fitted coat woven and modeled by 
Edith Garland. The fabric was in 
plain weave with a warp of two-ply 
knitting yarn arranged in a sequence 
of one thread each of yellow, gray 
and burgundy and weft of beige 
tweed with a yellow nub and beige 
wool with a mohair loon wound to- 
gether on the bobbin. Washed in a 
washing machine, to felt it slightly, it 
was a beautiful fabric which pre- 
sented no problems in cutting and 
sewing. It received special honorable 
mention at the 1956 Wichita show. 

A violet mandarin coat with blue 
felt binding was modeled by Elva 
Ullrey, who was awarded a ribbon at 
last year’s conference for the fabric. 

Polly Yori 


wove a_ horizontal- 





Woven and modeled by Kristena De- 
Luz, the fabric for this dress has a 
black rayon warp and black rayon slub 
weft with stripes of light blue in the 
pattern called Murphy's diaper No. 5. 
Taking full advantage of the graduated 
stripes, the back of the blouse was cut 
so that stripes come together in a V. 


stripe fabric in dark and light tur- 
quoise and burgundy with a glint of 
silver to go with Navajo Indian 
jewelry. Set in crackle, the weave 
was minimized by the weft stripes. 
Warp was black 24/2 cotton with 
weft of linen and rayon. 

Several beautifully fitted sheath 
with jackets .or 
coats were shown, including two by 
Anita Winkler. Only a few stoles and 
peasant skirts were included. 


dresses matching 


Almost every type of weave was 
represented in the guild exhibitions, 
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ranging from reproductions of tradi- 
tional techniques to original drafts. 
With more space for display and 
more individual pre-jurying by 
members of the 39 participating 
groups, the guild exhibits were much 
less crowded than in previous years. 





Warp stripes in this Mandarin coat, 
woven and worn by Mrs. Alan S. 
Hutchinson, are of English wool tn 
gold, rust, black, red and beige with a 
gold tweed weft, done in twill. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is a student im the adult 


education class at Edison 


San Jose. 


School, 


Many groups developed their dis- 
plays around a theme. Some showed 
interiors, a few had table-settings ; 
one made a color wheel formed of 
wool stoles radiating from a central 
ring of tightly twisted hanks of yarn 
in matching colors, and another guild 
showed fabrics alongside reproduc- 
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tions of paintings from which the 
colors were derived. 

The exhibits were juried twice: 
first by co-ordinators from all the 
guilds, who gave ribbons to outstand- 
ing fabrics in each display. A guest 
jury, composed of Dorothea Hulse, 
Anita Winkler, Anne Blinks, Elva 
Ullrey and Cay Garrett selected the 
most outstanding of these for addi- 
tional ribbons and comment before 
the conference audience. Awarded 
ribbons in this latter group were: 
Marge Krejcik, Julie Flint, Frances 
Johnson, Mrs. Richard Dawson, Mrs. 
Zelpha Healey, Mrs. Robert Pratt, 
Kay Haakonsen, Grace Grady, Mar- 
tha Pollock, Geneve Peterson, Rita 
Simpson, Edith Garland, Kay Seki- 
machi, Hazel Lease, Edna Alves, 
Helen Pope, Agnes Whiteson, Janet 
McNinch, Marion Murphy, Rachael 
Todd, Jane Barnes, Clara Martinic, 
Mrs. Henderson, Cay Garrett, Ber- 
tha White, and Mrs. Cavarno. 

Among these winners are several 
members of the Southern California 
Handweavers Guild and San Diegui- 
to Weavers of the San Diego Area, 
who were guest exhibitors. The 
liturgical work by Michael Defty won 
special comment by the jury. 





SPECIAL YARN OFFER 
Limited Quantities 


FINE ZEPHYR WORSTED BOUCLE—2000 yds. 
per Ib. Brown & Green only. $2.50 per Ib. ppd. 
18/1 NYLON DOUPPIONI—White only. $1.25 
per |b. ppd. 

1/21 50% ORLON & 50% WOOL: Guards- 


man navy, navy heather, royal heather, brown 
heather, hunter green, gold, oxford grey, 
jockey red, natural. $2.00 per Ib. ppd. 


Samples on request — send 25¢ 
Special prices for institutions 


Send check or money order to 


Radnor Yarns, Inc. 
237 N. Third St., Phila. 6, Pa. 





PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 

raddies, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





Build up 


Your Weaving Library Now 


Especially Interesting Back Issues Still Available 


® Reconditioning Spinning Wheels / Spring 


1956 $1.00 


Damask Weaving /Summer 1955 $1.00 
" Pattern and Structure/Fall 1955 $1.00 


Two Harness Weaving /Index 1950-53 / 
Summer 1954 $1.25 


= Card Weaving /Uses of Multi-Loom/Fall 


1952 $1.25 


" Mixed and Dummy Warps/Winter 1950- 


51 $1.25 


1950 (3 issues) $1.50 a copy 
1951-1954 (4 issues a year) $1.25 a copy 
1955-1956 (4 issues a year) $1.00 a copy 


Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 OR 9-2748 
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York State 


(Continued from page 42) 
professor in charge of the Industrial Design Department, 
Syracuse University; Paul N. Perrot, assistant director 


in the United States. It will be held at the Isaac Delgado 


of the Museum of Glass, Corning Glass Center; Miss 


Winogene Redding of Wollaston, Mass., a handweaver 
of note; and Albert Force of Forest Home, N. Y., con- 


noisseur of traditional crafts. 





The 32nd annual exhibition of the Art Association of 
New Orleans is open to artists and craftsmen anywhere 


Museum of Art September 30, entries due by September 
22. There is a $5.00 entry fee for non-members. There is 
no jury and cash prizes amount to more than $700. 





The 8th annual Greenwich Village Fair will be spon- 
sored by the Rockford Art Association September 16 at 


the Burpee Art Gallery, 737 South Main Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, open to craftsmen within 90 miles, exclu- 


art gallery. 





BARGAIN FOR GUILDS, CLluss— Marguerite 
Brooks 24 page booklet on “Two Harness 
Weaving” ; 30 illustrations. Staples slightly 
rusted. $3.00 per dozen. THREAD 
CRAFTS, Box 855, Darien, Connecticut. 








BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion, list free from the specialists: Tiranti 
Bookshop, 72 Charlotte St., London W.1, 
U.K 


inch four harness perfectly balanced for 
heavy warps. Blake, Summit Point, West 
Virginia. 

WANT TO go on a 1957 Handcraft Tour? 
Scandinavia? Southern Europe? Hawaii? 
Write Clark Travel Center, 306 First Na- 
tional Bank, Englewood, Colorado. 

NEW WEAVING book being prepared. What 
material would you like included. Give com- 
plete details. Box 730, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


MARIA MUNDAL’S sTuDIO. Open after Labor 
Day. Handweaving consultant and teacher. 
Mending. Small tapestries. Warping. 5413 
Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. HYacinth 
2-6731. 

MATILDA LooMS— Priced at $19.95. These table 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME? $5 profit in 
an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. 
Make tears, holes disappear from clothing, 
fabrics. Steady year-round demand from 
cleaners, laundries, homes. Details FREE. 
Fabricon, 8348-S Prairie, Chicago 19, 
Illinois. 

FREE. Complete illustrated catalog. Leather- 
craft kits, supplies. Also big Metalcraft 
catalog. Write now for either or both. J. C. 
Larson Co., Dept. 6020 C, 820 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 

HANDWEAVING SUPPLIES— Bamboo slats, strip 
cellophane, metallics and yarns—surplus to 
our needs at close-out prices. Send 50¢ for 
samples and prices. GRACE RICHEY 
CLARKE STUDIO, P. O. Box 1069, Mc 


Allen, Texas. 











TEN NEW FOUR HARNESS MATS: overshot, swivel, 
turned spot, crackle, etc.; ROSEPATH: 
300 variations; HONEYSUCKLE: 234 
treadlings; SILVER STARS: 26 overshot 
techniques. Mrs. B. Needham, Safety Har- 
bor, Florida. 





HAND-SKILL LOOM, 4 harness, complete with 
extra shuttle, warp beam. Already warped 
for lovely tweed. Box 731, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
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sive of Chicago and Milwaukee. For entry blank, write 











If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 


FOR SALE: 8 harness, countramarsch loom. 
Brand new, Norwegian, hand made. Com- 
plete with shuttles and reeds. F.O.B. Colum- 
bia; $150. C. T. Pihlblad, 408 S. Garth, 
Columbia, Mo. 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE & 
SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE: Complete weaving studio, on ap- 
proximately three acres, 3600 square feet 
weaving space, loom, warping mill, other 
equipment and supplies. Will sell equipment 
without acreage. Box 732, Handweaver & 


Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. 
PROFITABLE ORIGINAL 4-6-8 harness looms. 


Woven, swatch included. Three months for 
$3.00. Write today for complete information 
WILDE WEAVES, 2158 Balsam Ave., 
Los Angeles 25, California. 

RUN SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1956 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
earn to 100% profit. No experience neces- 
sary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
41, Ferndale, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: Handskill loom, 36” wide, port- 
able, complete with equipment ; unused, cot- 
ton warp on loom. $100.00. Muriel Wiggins, 
67 Rose Ave., Patchogue, N. Y. 





PLYWOOD BASKET BOTTOMS: Lowest prices, ac- 
curate work. Lorretta Senior, 2085 Valen- 
tine Avenue, Bronx, New York. 





COLORED BOUCLES, ratine, rayon, cotton, nylon, 
wool, worsted, dacron, orlon and nylon 
blends. Novelty yarns. Write for our free 
bonus plan. Samples on request—25¢. Ross 
Matthews Corporation, 85 Portland St., 
Fall River, Mass. 





COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS— Yarns: Bernot’s, 
Lily’s, Golden Rule. Samples 25¢ to one 
dollar. Looms and accessories: Macomber 
Ad-A-Harness, Le Clerc. Sabina and 
Structo. Literature on request. 5605 West 
6lst St., Mission, Kansas. 

FOR SALE: Flashman loom, four harness, four 
treadle. Counterbalanced. Weaving width 
57”. Overall dimensions 6634” wide, 3414” 
long, 514%” high. $100 FOB Liebes Studio, 
305 E. 63d St., NYC TE 8-3791. 








BERGMAN folding loom, 25 inch weaving 
space, 4 harness, 6 treadle, contramarche. 
Mrs. George Menaker, 655 East 14th St., 
New York 9, N. Y. 


LAMALLE TISSANOVA Table or Lap looms with 
movable warp—2 or 4 harness. $5.95 to 
$22.50 F.O.B., N. Y. Charles F. Lamalle, 
1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE LOOM FOR SALE—175 years old. Com- 
plete. Write or phone for appointment. 
Dorothy M. Schick, Larison’s Corner, R.D. 
1, Ringoes, N. J. 
FOR SALE—LOOMS. 45” twelve harness Berg- 
man $185. 45” Hammett $90. 24” four 
harness Hardwood $65. Colleen Galagher, 
173 South Blvd., San Mateo, California. 
OVER 800 hanodwoven woolen cloths. Stripes 
and over-checks. Skirts, ties, yardage. 
Wholesale, retail FARMCRAFT, Middle- 
port, N. Y 


“WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT”. Beautifully print- 
ed and assembled weaving manual, illus- 
trated with actual woven samples. Excellent 
for individual and guild study, $10 postpaid. 
Alena M. Reimers, 373 Western Ave., Joliet, 
Illinois. 

CHEVIOT WEAVING YARN. We have received our 
second shipment from Scotland and now 
have 11, 16 and 20 cut. Special offer for a 
limited time only $4.90 a lb. plus postage. 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 N. State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois DE 7-9564. 


WEAVING YARN MILL-ENDS, Wool tweeds, 40/2, 
Angora. Free Sample Cards. Wool card- 
ing. Oregon Woolen Mills, 6201 S. E. 
Overland St., Portland 22, Oregon. 


WANTED— Second-hand 16 or 20 harness loom 
in perfect condition—No Missouri. Box 733, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, New York. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVING ACCESSORIES 





GRANT “ALL PURPOSE” ELECTRIC BOBBIN & WARP WINDER 


[ \ | Will easily and rapidly wind bobbins and quills 
j \ | 
ee | for weaving, as well as spools, tubes or 
\ | . . . 
L | lee | II cones for sectional warping — all sizes up 
# | | 


to 3” in diameter and 10” in length. 





Fingertip adjustment — no tools required. 





Mounted on finished hardwood base and now 
equipped with a new type rheostat for any speed 
desired —- ready to plug in. 


THE MOST POPULAR 





NEW MODEL 


With 50% more horsepower at no additional cost 


$22.50 ELECTRIC WINDER ON THE MARKET 


postpaid 




















































































































—_ | A ‘must’ for simplified and ac- 
—_qj [| ——] + curate warping. This practical A combination Yarn 
aj} I hardwood rack is adaptable for Stand and Twister. Can be 
—— | -———> rapid loading, as well as used with cones, tubes or 
meee | ee) angular setting. Capacity 40-6” spools. When properly 
— = or 80-3” spools or tube. threaded, will ply two or 
—! = R three yarns. Directions 
= | $14.95 postpaid iia tall 
— —_ attached. (made o 
—_ —— A set of 40-6” cardboard hardwood) 
vy ba, || spools at $3.85 or 80-3” spools $4.50 postpaid 
o) _— - - . 
} —_— § at $5.45 postpaid. Always something New! 
Binder, Herald, Leclerc and Structo Looms of popular Bernats 2/18 Wool Fabri in 44. Colors; Golden Rule Wood- 
sizes in stock for immediate delivery. pecker, pea and Linens; Dixie Durene Mercerized Cotton 
a - 10/2 and 20/2, large color range on tubes or cones; Loop Wool 
Sample Looms, Table Models, Counterbalanced, Jack and 2/20 Wool Warp to match; Nylon Loop; Ratine; Boucles; 
Type, Fly Shuttle, Multiple Harness—8” to 90 plus many other staple and novelty yarns. 
widths. 61 models to choose from. 





Send for Descriptive Brochures, Price Lists and Free Yarn Samples 
On your next visit to Los Angeles pay us a personal visit and see 


“THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES” 


GRANT HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 


3186 West Pico Boulevard Los Angeles 19, California 





Announcing 


NEW 


HAN DWEAVING 
YARNS 


LILY HOMESPUN YARNS 
AND 
ALL COTTON CHENILLE YARNS 


These exciting new yarns were developed especially for 
handweaving in just the right weights, sizes and colors. 


Lily Homespun Yarns are made from the world’s 
finest 100% virgin wools in 3 weights: 


’ 
Lamb Ss Wool_.:., weaving lightweight ladies’ 
Suits and Coats and Men’s Dress Sport Coats 


Suiting Yarn _ to Suits, Sport Coats and Light 


Topcoats 


Tweed Yarns _ to; Sport Coats and Topcoats 
Available in fashionable colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


Visit us in July at the 
Craftsman’s Fair in 


Asheville, N. C. 


CHENILLE YARNS 
de in 18 beautiful, Fast colors in 3 sizes: 
ut, 225 Yds. per Lb. 


Samples and prices 
upon request 


ORDER ALL YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








